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JOHN PLAYER and SONS Blog 


have the pleasure to announce 2, eee 


the introduction of ag 


Country Life 


CIGARETTES 


“Pearson's Week!y 
(MEDIUM STRENGTH) 


HEALTHIES 
BEST FOR 
HOLIDAY 
CAMPING OUT. 


FOR THE WHOLE ART U' 
ENJOYING LIFE UNDER CA‘V.\5 


CAMPING OUT 


BY 
VICTOR BRIDGES. 
with an introduction by 
Lieut-Cen. BADEN-POWEL(. 


Following a custom which has become familiar with the 
public these Cigarettes are packed in “Blue” cartons. 
. (The original Mild “ COUNTRY LIFE” Cigarettes are 


in “ Red” cartons. 


The Medium “Country Life” Cigarettes 
are manufactured solely from 


Virginia Tobacco of Highest Quality 


It contains all the latest wrink!: 
Selecting Sites, Pitehing | 
Camp Cookery, and, im fact, 
phase of camp life whici, ev 
camper-out should know 


CAMPING FOR BOATME! 
CAMPING FOR PEDESTRI/’S, 
CAMPING FOR CYCLIST’. 


land other variations of the o: 
‘Tent Holiday are graphical’ 
ited im this delightful vo! 
a practical camper. 


by all Booksellers, price © ‘ 
post free for 1s. 2d. fro: 

A. F. SOWTER, 17 Henrietta 
London, W.C. 


EE 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thereof. Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications should be addressed to the Advert'- 
*Pearson’s Weekly,’ 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advertisements must be received by Tuesday morning for the following week’s issue. 


On trial the purchaser will be convinced 
that better value for money was never offered. 


In Cartons of 10 Cigarettes tor 2:4- 
and Cartons of 20 Cigarettes tor 54 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, 
Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., Nottingham. 


OLD ARTIFIOIAL TEETH BOCGHT: SMALL GARDENS.-Gardenin is _o fasci- FRINGE : pail = 

call or forward by post ; full value per return, or offer | natin hobby, and many usefel hints wilt be found in | hair RIN GM WEES, felleiee. on oe, in all shecen peOeEMA- “biagtety 1 sistenrte soos : ye ARIOOosLE- Every man 
eeeod Bt oO x marnber eet i arn (esta. by V. Far ra es CL ee eye V/1; reat German r-aors, 1/1; post free,—J. Brodie, | Chemists, York. “ nervons weekness should send for}! 
‘ord St., OD ne e, London (Kstab, a + i : . . wes J rs 
100 years). ” from’ A. F. Sowter, Publish:r, 17 Henrietta Btreet, ay Musaiaa Stevet tendon: describing tp aceasta) treatmert 


London, W.C. 
BPEECHES.—Those to whom it is necessary to Bent sealed, post cea sno. Stat 
PHYSICAL CULTURE.—Thoro Fe ee een eaeeton for alt Cecasions,? by voi =. 
RE.— hy prac. ing +0, wi or by = 
wEQULTRY KEEPIN coping & who‘ wonle tical information on physics) culture Te Pring | 8n Oxford 2.4. just the book they want. Post free 
o iae AEE See teat beats ie pap ng, breed! sir} es and general health is given in ‘ Modemn Physical for 12 from A. P. Sowter, Publisber, 17 Hennetta| LETPBR-WRITING — The 
ren trade Foe 7 VK La garage Pp Mabe in Culture,” by C. Lang Neil. All the modern systems Street, London W.C. struction in letter-writing, from °; 
find ft ne Wilto coping, end Hora price 1 | gre illustrated. It may be had post free, for 1/2 trom t 
83 tree, irom A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 37 rece | Aes eee Fel , It Henrietta Street, matters, should obtain * How th 
Beret, Lonaon. W.c. omen ot London, W.C. ASTROLOGY. — Life Horceco Marriage | @. B. WM. Devereux. Send 12 ‘° 
Partner described, Money Prospects, Future Kvente, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, 1:1! 
Changes, &c., scoursve'y, told. Bend tere eee -, 
3 and stam enve! ope.—Madame on, 
HOW TO MARE MONET. Pay circe tiled | ,TMCOME TAX! 200 Tine to Income Tet avenue, Reinburge. ; ch 
at cont of Od. only. Write for catalogue of our new and expense, buy “A Handy Guide to Income Tex ASTROLOGY — Eve Ant 
ns,all ah pes and patterns; no phat no smoke, Payee ‘Te will solve al your oimen i manne fate Business, Buceeets date, | mr 
ee smell. Prices to suit all; send two stamps for * us avoid overcharge. Sen BE YOUR OWN MASTER and stort the | Butleig Hitebureh Road, Card.2 
postuge.— Bell Bros,, 93 Waterloo Street, Glasgow. pasa to A. F. Sowter, 17 Henrietta St.,| Remnant Trade. Experience unnecessary. “here's B bs Wilkes ay Cara 
mes! money in it. Write now for free guide.—C: ane’s 
———_—_—— = = War se, 17 Victoria Bridge, Manchester 


TYPEWRITING Novelist, stocy writers, ie conjuring tricks are always 
clergymen and others who require manuscripts | ALCOHOLISM, Acute or Chronic, Cured b be “ 
t written, anould send s postcard for terme to | new treatment, without restriction to present habite. none cee eee , hich need ie r im 
Mine Ber, 18 SS hie ? bee i“ Hammersmith, London, No failures, Heference to Glergy Panicle Com: | advantage may be found in ** Ro ba se ‘ble aye 
. Special reduction for long stories. bing Limived, Norfolk House, Laurence Pountney | Grow Them,” by Violet Biddle, + : oe a * by (in 
1, London. from 4. ¥. power, Publisher, ablisher, 17 }! 
ion W.C. 
MUSICAL HOMES are the happiest.—Hand- se es 
somest and peed nye at wholesale BILLIARD 
prices. Over already direct from Factory 4 @.—How to play the game. Ifany-] CAGE BIRDS. Thos: 
to Home. Our price for Cosh or Instalments are a | one would take “ The Game of Billiards and How i on the keeping, feeding, £OR MEN.‘ 
revelation. Complete Catalogue Free, or to aine | Play it,” by John Roberts, and play every diagram in | and other cage birds, w* e full and ac 
enquirer- Catalogue and Clifton Bingham’s 6/- Bong, | succession, he would soon get rid of the monotony of | they require in the booy e of modern 
“From Cross to Crown, will be sent for three paying for the table. The book may be had, post) by George Gardner, w) aette for Men,"’by @.! 
stamps. — CORNISH ORGAN & PIANO CO., Memorial e, for 1/2 rum A. F. Sowter, Publiehe 17 Henrietta] 12 from _A. F, Sowt post free, for 1/2 fr: 
Hall, London, k.C. Street, London, W.0. London, W.C. sebrietta Street, Loncc 


————————— 


STRENGTH: How Lost; How Regained.— 
Interesting and instructive remarks to yourg and 
middle-aged men on “How to Prescrve Stremgth, 
Create Vitality, and Increase Nerve Stamina.” A 
brief treative on Nervous Exhaustion, Loss of 
Strength, Poverty of Nerve Force und Debility in 
Men.—Sent sealed on receipt of 4 penny stamps D 
Charies Gordon, 8 Gordonholme Diepensary, Brad: 
ford, Yorks. 


— 


POST-CARDS from photograph, 12 for 2/-.— 
Francis & Co., 298 Ludgate Hill, E ic 


—_— 


BOON TO WEAK YEN. — Nervous and 

Physical Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele,and 

Allied Troubles, Treatise, with full particulars, in- 

' cluding hundreds of testimonials of complete cures, 
sent eealed, post free, two etamps,—P. J. Murray, 7 
Southampton Row, Londen, W.C, 


_ 


TO AMATEUR PHOTOIGRAPHERS.— 

A capital handbook for the novice and alno for the 

more advanced student is “How to Take and Fake 

Photographe,’”’ by Clive Holland. It gives youall the 

information you require regarding the Dork Room, 

Cameras, I\ates and Films, Exposure, Development 

a of Negatives, Printing, Mounting, &c.. &c. It may 

be had, peat free, for 1/2 from A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 
17 Henrietta street, London, W.C. 
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MARY GOT IT. UITE TRA ‘ CAUGHT! 

Mrs. Brown’s new servant hailed from the country, Q CON RE Ors day a man was brought before a magistrate for 
and she was quite original in many ways. ——— stealing a cheese from a grocer’s door, and the principal 

One morning Mrs. Brown thought that she would have Down the path in the’noontide fair witness, a carter, told how he had seen the man take 
one for ee peep any Ann and said : With a wistful gaze she goes; oe and nae ne aE held him. er 
j hee Sigg oon wn, Lane oe Seenays 5 are Never a flower to be seen is there— Ee ae 6 in the nefarious act ?” said the 

“May's face wore & puzzled look, but 4 set off on her She plants, but nothing grows. The what, sir?” said the witness. 
journey. And Robin silently walks beside, “You caught him in the nefarious act, I say,” repeated 

About two hours later she returned, and her mistress As only weeds they find, the magistrate. 
greeted her with : “Goodness me, Mary! What a time Aod thinks how she in the past Spring-tide eS‘ Not me,” was the reply. “I caught him by the scruff 
you've been! Have you got the plaice ?” : His loving aid declined. of the neck!” 
yes marm, thank yer, marm,” answered Mary. Ah, Mistress Mary, qisite contrary - SO ; 

T’ve got to go in a fortnight if my references is discs rden® > Yes, poor John may have had his faults, but his heart 
satisfactory.” How your garcen.grow t was on the right side.” 

Then it took Mrs, Brown half an hour to explain matters And never a word she answers him— “ Is it possible ? No wonder he died.” 
to the girl. epeeees en But sadly turns to go! +D0c< 

lo] 
“oe R E ” 
RATHER NOT. Robin's garden is bright and gay, ‘fs hiventienn pay the clock they had_been 

Groras had been away on business for a whole long Robin’s flowers all geow— engaged, and during the first fourteen-seventeenths of 
week, and during that time he had sent Clara ten letters, She sees them there as she turns away that time Bob and Belinda had called each other two 
six letter-cards, and forty-two picture-postcards. With a little sigh to go. hundred and forty-seven endearing names—all different. 

Why, pay foes there a airs of coldness in her greeting But Robin saw where her glances fell ; But for the last three-soventeenths of that period there 
wi bearech’ bo whispered, ‘what ia the matter ?” ayweetinats lores eck ye, ante aldiecall Ucupie smn ticvecge Cimae 
* «Oh, George,” she said, “ you didn’t send a kiss in your il that pion is yours as well, The young man planged his hands wildly Siceaags ‘his 

” , If love me true!” 
ninth letter ! you bi locks. 

“My precious,” he replied, “I remember the occasion Ah, Mistress Mary, quite contrary, ** I can't imagine, dear,” he said sadly, “ what has come 
quite distinctly. That night I had steak and onions for Why do your lips say no? over you sosuddenly. I simply asked if you were romantic 
dinner, and you wouldn’t have liked a kiss after onions, By the light that lies in your dear blue eyes when——” 
would you?” Your heart means yes, I know ! “Oh, Bob, Bob, Bob! Forgive me, dear!” exclaimed 

And, such is the unfathomable power of love, she was Belinda, casting her arms affectionately about his neck. 
eatisfied, and nestled to him. CLIFTON BINGHAM. “TI thought you asked me if I was rheumatic !” 


IF THE WIFE'S DRESSES BELONG TO THE HUSBAND. 


The question whether or not a husband owns his wife's clothes has lately been discussed in the Law Courts. Our artist offers a few suggestions as to what may 
happen should the Courts decide in the husband’s favour. 


waar 4 SHAME 
To OWLY LEAVE 


* NoITs A WET 
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THIS USED TO BE THE WIFES 
LUGGAGE IN ,THE OLO OAYS FOR 
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AND PROBABLY 

HELL LOCK UP THE 

MILLINERY IN A 
KIND OF CAGE. 


(T_ WILL PUT A_CHECK ON 
EXTRAVAGANCE. THE HUSBAND 
WILL KEEP THE WARDROBE 
KEYS’ AND DOLE OUT DRESSES 
AS HE THINKS FIT. 


c2- 
@) Tits AW Your 


7 LUGGAGE FORA 
SS FORTNIGHT 
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AF °ER THE WEDOING BAND. “WHAT AM 2) 


HUS ' 
BRIDE: °DO YQU LIKE MY_DRES. DEAR? ® DOING? WHY EXCHANGING 
ERIDEGROOM YOUR ORESS. 4 Ce nat YOUR_ORESSES FOR A FEW 


PLANTS, | CAN SURELY OO WHAT : 
'T BELONGS TO ME NOW. (LIKE WITH MY OWN PROPERTY."—Heacy 


8UT IF HUSBANDS OWN THE ORESSES 
THEY'LL CERTAINLY ARRANGE NOT TO 
HAVE TOO MUCH LUGGAGE TQ LOOK AFTER. 


Whether the weather be cold, or whether the weather be hot, 
Ninepence means a whole day’s bliss to some poor tiny tot. 


ee __-pound!” And you say, “‘ Dere dat tiresome Pelican ; he 
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postage stamp in commemoration of 
the King’s vie in the Derby, and he suggested the 
design might be jesty leading the winner into the 
paddock. (Laughter.) His correspondent was quite sure 
such a stamp as that would have a large sale in this 
country. and throughout the empire. 
I cll aia 

mour. 


A WELL-KNown artist relates the following story 
relative to the Emperor and the recent German tax on 
matches. ; 

Whilst at the imperial the Kaiser took 
out a silver cigar-lighter to light his cigar. Notic- 
ing the artist's surprise, he remarked, “ Yes, I bought the 
thing a few days ago, for since the introduction of new 
taxes I have to economise.” " 

Then he handed the lighter to the artist, but unforta- 
nately it would not work, and all attempts to get # light 
were fruitless. : 

* Ah,” said the Kaiser, with a sigh, “I shall have to 
return to the old methods. They are expensive, but 


reliable.” 
aoe The Only Home Rulers. 

‘A irre story of Lady Aberdeen is being told. During 
her husband’s first tenure of office in Ireland her ladyship 
was stated to hold very Home-Rulish views. . 

At a certain dinner-party at the Castle she was entering 
the dining-room on the arm of Lord Meath, of whom she 
asked anxiously, “Do you think there are many Home 
Rulers + to-night ?” 

His ip, who was, of course, famous for his thick 
brogue, glanced round. “ Faith, your ladyship,” said he, 
“ beyant yourself and the waiters, I see divil a wan!” 


Tale of a Turkey. 

Mr. Philip Snowden is quite one of the best orators in 
the Labour party. He is, moreover, blessed with a fund 
of humour, and his speeches are frequently spiced with 
some excellent stories. 

A short time ago, illustrating a point to the effect that 
Parliament only helps those that help themselves, Mr. 
Snowden told of a man who coveted a plump turkey 
belonging to his neighbour: He prayed long and 
earnestly, but without avail, that his neighbour's turkey 
might be sent into his back yard: Then he changed his 
prayer and asked that he might be sent into the garden 
where the turkey wass 

‘And, curiously enough, says Mr. Snowden, the prayer 
was granted that very night: 


The Retort Courteous. 
Mr. Horacz Avory, the famous K.C., greatly appre- 
ciates a joke agafnst himself, and tells one with glee. 
He was cross-examining ® witness in an eastern county 
a few years ago, and was seeking to show that the man’s 
pee far from being above suspicion, and obtained 
‘him the admission that he had been himself con- 
victed some years previously. 
“Tt was due to the incapacity of my counsel more than 
anything else,” said the man, and the court smiled. 
_ ‘It always is,” replied Mr. Avory pleasantly, “ and you 
ave my sincere sympathy.” 
“1 deserve it, Mr. Avory,” replied the man calmly, 
“ seeing that you were my counsel on that occasion.” 
No one enjoyed the joke more than did Mr. Avory. 


Too Good for the M‘Gregor. 

Hens is a golf story from the seaside. A keen golfer: 
but middling player, who was paying his annual visit to 
a certain ide course, remarked to his caddie :— 

“ By the way, I played « round with Tom M‘Gregor the 
last time I was here. Grand player, M‘Gregor !” 

“Ay,” said the caddie, “ but ye could bate M‘Gregor 


“Do you think s0?” exclaimed the gratified visitor, 
well aware of the M‘Gregor’s prowess. 
“ Ay,” drawled the caddie, “ M‘Gregor’s deid.” 


Keeping His Coat Safe. 

Tau Bishop of Sheffield is credited with the following 
story. He had been to visit an outlyi parish in his 
diocese, and was met at the station by the rector, who, 
psc day was extremely warm, carried an overcoat 
over his arm. 


“You surely will not need your overcoat to-day ?” 
said Dr. Quirk. 

_ “T know,” was the rector’s reply, “but my wife is 
interested in a jumble sale, and when carry things with 
me I know where they are.” 


His Old Tie. 
M. Faxirires is one of those people who hate to be 
i i se On his election to the Presidency of the 
Prone Republic the ordeal was not to be avoided, and he 
submitted to it. The photographer's suggestion, however, 
that he should put on a more fashionable tie did not meet 
with his approval. 

““What!’? he exclaimed. ‘‘Change my tie! Change 
the tie that I have worn for thirty years! Never! I 
would rather not be photographed at all.”” 

The cravat to which the President has so long been 
attached is a huge butterfly bow, slang round his neck by 
a piece of elastic. 


The Better of the Two. 

A PROMINENT artist, whose black-and-white work for the 
illustrated papers is now generally admired, tells a story of 
his early days, when his lines were cast in harder places 
than at present. 

“I was pretty hard up, and was obliged to make a livin; 
by quick paintings at neighbouring country fairs. 
remember how, on one such occasion, I was surrounded 
by crowd gazing raptly at my work. I was hurriedly 
conveying the colours from the tubes to my palette, and 
from there to the cheap stuff supposed to be canvas, 
very anxious to get the effect desired and to be through 
the job, for I was desperately hungry. 

“Phe man nearest me was quite absorbed, and he finally 
exclaimed—‘ You’re a clever man, sir, sg) ae ictures 
at once.’ Thon, alter « pause, bo added, t that one 
you’ve got your thumb ugh is better than the other 


last station marked, “The Editor of Pearson’s Weekly. 
To wait till called for,” and see what happens. Because 
am Ba being made for another Antarctic expedition, 
and, —— 

Poor Mr. Buxton will not be able to plead “ Address 
unknown,” and it is his duty to have some post office 
near a Any reader who goes out on this adventure 
<= me know the result. 

tamp collectors and postmark collectors have 4 great 
chance 


Father Healy’s [Wit. 

A story is told of that famous Irish wit, Father Healy 
of Bray, that on one occasion he was enjoying an argu- 
eae with a Protestant minister on the subject of pur- 

ry: 

The conversation had begun to fiag, neither party 
showing a tendency to be convinced, when the Protestant 
minister remarked : “‘ Well, I’ve lived sixty years in this 
world and I haven’t;found out the difference between 
good Protestant and a Gatholic yet.” 

“Oh, haven’t you?” replied Father Healy. “ Well, 
you'll not be sixty seconds in the next world before you 


find out.” 
A Different Tone. 

_ Taner is another good story told in Dublin of differences 
in religious opinions. No Englishman will ever go to an 
intellectual Irish dinner-party without hearing stories of 
the priesthood or the military, and Father Healy must 
loom large. Here is the story I started out to tell. At 
most Dublin gatherings someone will relate it to the 
newly-arrived an: 

Two old Irishwomen were sitting on one of the seats facing 
the lake in St. Stephen’s Green. 

Imagine a very old clerical gentleman fooling around 
with a stapid-acting puppy dog. The dog is all bark. It 
won't “fetch ” the stick thrown into the lake. It just 


First Woman (a Protestant): “Isn’t he a dear kind 
soul. Look at him, now, the simple creature.” 

Second Woman (a Catholic): “Sure, and it’s good to 
watoh him: To think of a great man like Father Healy 
playing so kindly with a little dog.” 

irst Woman: “ That’s not Father Healy: Sure it’s 
the Protestant bishop.” 

Second Woman : “ Oh, the stupid fool!” 


Trapping the Parson. 

Wriuam Morers did not always get his jokes right end 
first. In a .biography of her husband, Mrs. Edward 
Burne-Jones tells of the ease with which he reversed them. 

A dinner gathering had all been asking conundrums: 

“ Who killed his brother Gain ?” asked Burne-Jones. 

Morris fell into the trap at once: ‘ Abel!” he shouted: 

Later in the day he came in laughing. 

“I trapped the , by Jove?” he exclaimed: “I 
asked him, ‘ Who killed his brother Abel ?’ 

“** Gain,’ he said at once: 

“¢Hal’ Isaid. ‘I knew you'd say that: Everyone 
does.’ I came away and left him puzzled enough—and 
I doubt-if he’s found out yet what the joke was.’” 


Some Post Office Stories. 

Mrz. Sypnzy Buxrox, the Postmaster-General, went up 
to Hull the other day to open the new General Post Office, 
and, in the course of the inevitable speech he had to make 
he told some very good stories. 

He said : “The other day a letter arrived at Lambeth 
Palace addressed to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
London. It was endorsed, “ Not known at Canterbury 
Music Hall ; try Lambeth.” 

Again : “ A vast amount of timber used in the telegraph 
and telephone work came mostly through the port of Hull, 
and he was interested the other day to know that their 
latest contractor came from Archangel, and that his name 
was Gabriel!” 

And once more : “ A gentleman had suggested that they 


THE THOUSANDTH 
NUMBER : OF 


How the Twins were Named. 
Tae naming of twins was the subject of an amusing 
story told by Lady Balfour of Burleigh at a recent meeting. 
“A | of mine,” she said, “‘ had the good fortune— 
or misfortune—-to have three sets of twins, and as each 
ain cies Bis: panceis sremtled Seis Hees So eee 
suitable names for them. 


a well-known 
authoreas came to the rescue by suggesting Hugh and 


Cry. 
Quarrel in the Green-room. 


standing on that there little easel.’ ” Mrenrms Havce and Marie Roze had quarrelled over 
Oo ’ eal ee Hee = Mi, el ve 
The Way Out. P EARSON S WEEKLY a et Ab Gites 0'ciboK that atternadi,)” writes Mr. Upton. 


Mr. Hatt, in his book, “ Notes from a Painter's 
Life,” tells an amusing Lae of the celebrated caricaturist, 
Carlo Pellegrini, ‘‘ Ape,” of “ Vanity Fair.” - 

He borrowed five pounds from the author. 

“When he had got it and put it in his pocket he said 
these memorable words, in his broken English, ‘ Halle, m: 
fellow, if I take this five pounds as a loan, every inal 
seo you I say, “Dere dat tiresome Halle; I owe him five 


“ Hauck went into the theatre and pre-empted the 
prima donna’s room by depositing her things therein: 
‘An hour later Roze’s maid reached the theatre and pro- 
ceeded to the same room only to find it filled with the 
hated rival’s traps. Roze notified the Colonel ” (Henry 
Mapleson). ‘ He was promptly on the scene and began 
moving Hauck’s belongings to the opposite room and 
instructing his wife to be at the theatre precisely at six. 

“At half-past five, however, Heuck sent the 
Chevalier” (her husband) ‘‘ to the theatre to see that 
everything was right. The Chevalier found that every- 
thing was not right, and ordered Roze’s belongings to be re- 
moved, replaced his wife’s, and had everything, including 
the door, stoutly locked: : 

“ At six Roze arrived pe to ‘hold the fort,’ but 
as she couldn’t get into the ort to hold it she sent for the 
Colonel, who sent for a locksmith, who opened the door: 
Hauck’s things were unceremoniously bundled out. At 
half past six Hauck came to the room to dress and, much 
to her surprise and to the Chevalier’s chagrin, Roze was 
in there calmly dressing. What passed between them 
prietly no one will ever know, but Hauck went back to 

er hotel and notified the manager that she would not 
sing that evening, and she didn’t. 


RUDYARD KIPLING 
will contribute a song. 


Ss. R. CROCKETT 
will contribute a page story. 


GEO. R. SIMS 


will tell some queer stories about one of 
his portmanteauz. 


JEROME K. JEROME 
will describe how he once bought a horse. 


CUTCLIFFE HYNE 
interviews Mrs. Kettle. 
LOUIS TRACY 
will tell how he wrote “ The Final War,” 
and some strange things about this story 
Mrs. C. N. WILLIAMSON 


will tell how she killed her hero in a“ Home 
Notes” story, and brought him tolife again. 


owe me five pound!” It make unpleasant between us. 
So I take dis as gift’ 1” 


“Very Green!” 

Now that the widening of London’s Blackfriars Bridge 

ate grog completion, the painters are getting to 
and the structure is being coated in ite old familiar 
colour, picked out with gold. - 

The choice of colour, I may say, is the result of & mis- 
apprehension. Years ago, when the painter who had the 
contract for the bridge approached the authorities, he 
was met by a high official, who said loftily, “ Colour? Oh, 
see Green |” meaning see another high official. 

But the painter took it for sea-green, the colour, and 
sea-green the bridge has been painted ever since. 


If a holiday in the country braces you up, how much more will it benefit a poor slum Kiddy ? So eend 
along that ninepence to the FRESH AIR FUND—and quickly, please. 


WEEK ENDING 
Ava. 19, 1909. 
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How Mr. 
Chorley 
Welcomed 
His Wife's 
Uncle f. 
Australia. 
Related by 
ARNOLD 
GOLS- 
WORTHY. 


For many years Mrs. Chorley had kept up an inter- 
mittent correspondence with her Uncle Bob in Australia, 
who had recently expressed a wish to see the old country 
once again. It had been arranged that he should come 
over and stay with the Chorleys for a while; and as he 
was known to be so rich that he had more money than 
he could count, both Chorley and his wife were bent on 
giving him a hearty welcome in the hope of being nicely 
remembered in his will. 

Uncle Bob was expected to arrive at Fenchurch Street 
station from Tilbury, and there Chorley was to meet 
him. On the previous day he was quite full of his subject, 
and seeing @ man in the train on the way home from 
business who was wearing a Colonial hat, he opened 
conversation with him about the colonies in general and 
his uncle in particular. 

“J dare say you know Australia very well, sir,” said 
Chorley. ‘‘ My wife’s uncle has been out there for fifty 
years, I’m going to meet him at Fenchurch Street 
to-morrow. Fine hale old man of seventy. Younger than 
many people in this country half his age.” 

“Ah!” said the stranger reflectively, looking Chorley 
up and down with a wary smile, ‘“ You'll have some 
difficulty in recognising him after fifty years, I should 
think, what?” 

“Oh, Mrs. Chorley has settled all that, my dear sir,” 
replied Chorley in @ patronising way. ‘‘ Mrs. Chorley's 
my wife, I should have said. She’s arranged with the old 
man that he’s to wear a rose in his buttonhole and to hold 
a copy of Pearson’s Weekly in his right hand as he stands 
just under the clock. We can’t possibly miss each 
other.’ 

The stranger smiled again significantly, and said he 
thought Mrs. Chorley must be a very clever and far-seeing 
lady. Shortly after that he got out, having learnt from 
Ohorley the hour at which uncle was expected to 
arrive at the station, together with a few other apparently 
unimportant details. . 

At six o’clock on the following evening Chorley was 
standing under the clock at Fenchurch Street station. 
He did not see, a little distance away, his train companion 
of the previous evening, pointing him out to an elderly 
man who was with him, nor did he see the two part com- 
pany, with winks and nods. 

that Chorley knew was that a moment later a grey- 
bearded man carrying the identification marks agreed on 
came and stood ostentatiously under the clock. In a 


moment Chorley was greeting him effusively. 
« “Uncle Bob.” he said, holding out his hand. “I’m 
How do you do?” 


Chorley—Henry Chorley. 

a Why, Henry, my boy,” replied 
Chorley’s cordial hands! 
my boy!” 

“ Altered 2?” repeated Chorley. ‘‘ Why, you never saw 
me before in your life 1” 

“Ha, ha!” returned the other, trying to hide his 
confusion in an outburst of artificial merriment. ‘ Of 
course I haven’t. That’s an 
Australian joke. We always 
say that to people we 
haven’t seen before. It 
makes them laugh, d’ye 


e stranger, returning 
hake, ‘‘ how you havo altered, 


sce 7”? 

“Ob, yes!” replied 
Chorley, prnnln ity his 
turn, as he suddenly re- 


membered that his wife 
had told him to be suro 
and laugh at her uncle’s 
jokes, no matter how silly 
t gets be. “* But,” he 

loo! at the 
stranger very closely, “ are 
you really seventy? You 
don’t look more than fifty 
at the outside.” 

“It’s the climate, my 
boy,” returned the other 
quickly, “Didn’t I tell 
your wife that I was as 
young as many people 


Uncle Bob's behaviour became 


most peculiar, 


half my age in the old country? 
along. I’ve arranged for my luggage to be 
sent on. Let’s be going. I want to see my 
niece.” 

Chorley at once ran outside and secured a 
taxi-cab, and when they arrived at the house 
he insisted on paying, although “‘ Uncle Bob” 
ridiculed the idea, saying that he himself had 
money to burn. 

Mrs. Chorley was waiting for them on the 
doorstep. She was delighted to find her uncle 
looking so young, and after the first moment of surprise 
i him affectionately on both cheeks, and 
ped he had had a pleasant voyage. Then Chorley 
showed him upstairs to his room, and told him that his 
luggage should be carried up directly it arrived. 

As soon as Chorley had gone downstairs again, “ Uncle 
Bob’s”” behaviour became very peculiar. He crept across 
the landing into Mrs. Chorley’s room and swept into his 
pocket a number of stray pieces of jewellery, and also 
Mrs. Chorley’s purse, which happened to be lying on her 
dressing-table. 

He went downstairs and walked into the dining-room 
just as Mrs. Chorley was: explaining to her husband that 
she had put out all the best silver in honour of Uncle Bob. 

They had hardly expected him down so soon. Mrs. 
Chorley asked to be excused a moment while she went into 
the kitchen to see how cook was getting on with the dinner, 
and “ Uncle Bob,” beaming with smiles, be; her not to 
mention it. As soon as she had gone out of the room he 
walked to the window and looked out. 

“Hang the man!” he exclaimed suddenly as he 
turned round. “ Here, Henry, there’s the fellow gone 
— past the house with my luggage. Go and haul him 

ack, 

Chorley was only too delighted to do anything for 
Uncle Bob. He rushed out of the house, acd chased a 
cart that was travelling down the street at a good rate. 
Meanwhile “‘ Uncle Bob”? was very busy. He produced 
from underneath his waistcoat a collapsible , and 
inside of half a minute had swept every piece of silver from 
the table. Then he walked into the took his hat 
from the rack and left the house without even saying 
good-bye to Mrs, Chorley. 

In about five minutes Chorley returned to say that he 


had = stopped 
the cart, stich 


wasn’t a lug- 
gage - cart at 
all, and that 
the driver had 
been quite 
rude to him. 
But he had 
nobody to sa 
it to. “ Uncle 
Bob” wasn’t 
there. He 
noticed the dis- 
ordered table, 
and called for 
Mrs. Chorley, 
who came 
rushing out of 
the kitchen, 
“Henry!” 
she gasped. “What's the matter? Where's all my silver 


‘* I—I don’t know exactly, my dear,” Chorley blurted 
out. ‘ Your Uncle Bob must be having a lark with us. 
I dare say it’s another of his Colonial jokes. He'll bring it 
back in a minute.” 

‘“* Stuff and nonsense!” replied Mrs. Chorley. ‘I see 
it all now, Henry. It wasn’t Uncle Bob at You've 
been making an idiot of yourself again, and I’ve been 
kissing a common burglar! I'll be bound he’s been into 
my room and taken something from there.” 

Mrs. Chorley was never more correct in her life. The 
common burglar had in fact taken everything that was 
worth his attention even to the little silver tray in which 
she kept her hairpins, 

At the sight of the devastation the good lady nearly had 
hysterics, She was able to control herself sufficiently, 
however, to order her husband to run off to the police- 
station at once with o description of the man and the 
missing articles, and Chorley was not at all sorry for 
any errand that gave him an excuse to get off the 
premises. 

He had scarcely been gone five minutes when a four- 
wheeled cab loaded with luggage drove up. Mrs. Chorley 
opened the door herself so that she sould at once call for 
the police if she should find her suspicions aroused in the 
slightest degree. An old gontleman with a red rose in his 
buttonhole and a copy of Pearson’s Weekly in his hand, 
stood on the doorstep with a mournful look in his eye. 

“* Are you Mrs. Henry Chorley ?’”” he asked in tones of 
severity. 

Mrs. Chorley did not answer all at once. The old 
gentleman looked genuine enough, but in these days 
thieves are so smart that you really can’t be too careful. 
After looking him up and down carefully, and scrutinising 
the luggage on the top of the cab, she said : 

“Tm pe ing en Uncle Bob from Australia. My 
husband was to have met him at Fenchurch Street.” 

“Well, he did meet me,” grunted the old gentleman, 
“* and I’ve seen about as much of him as I want to. That’s 
why I came on here to tell you that I don’t propose to 
accept your invitation to stay here, I can see it’s going 


“ Henry,” Mre. Chorley gasped, ‘‘ what's the 
matter |! Where's ali my silver gone?" 


to be too expensive a job. So I'm going to an hotel, and 
if you want to see me you'll have to come there.” 

*I don’t understand you—Uncle Bob,” Mrs. Chorley 
said tearfully, convinced now in her own mind that she 
had got the right man and was now in danger of losing 
him and his money as well. 

Uncle Bob gave a short laugh. “No doubt your 
precious husband will explain when he comes home,’ he 


I just kicked him into the gutter, and told him I'd come on 
here by mysel/,"” said Uncle Bob, 


said. “He came and met me under the olock, and 
borrowed twenty pounds from me in the first two minutes. 
And then he said he would look after my luggage for me, 
and it was by the merest accident that t caught him just 
as he was driving off with {t in a cab. 

“*Pon me soul I always thought I was fairly sharp, 
but your husband’s the coolest rascal I’ve seen for many 
a long day. If it hadn’t been that he was practically my 
nephew I'd have given him into custody face and then. 
As it was I just kicked him into the gutter and told him 
I'd come on here by myself.” 

“Oh, dear!” said Mrs. Chorley, as she realised some- 
one must have been representing himself as Mr. Chorley. 
‘*There’s been a mistake somewhere.” 


“ You're right. There has,” said Uncle Bob, with a 
short laugh. “I ought to have made some inquiries before 
T allo myself to be taken in in such a cheap manner.” 

‘“* My husband will be back in a minute,” p Mrs; 
Chorley. “Do come inside and we can explain every- 
thin, And in order to emphasise her invitation, Mrs, 


Chorley laid her hand on Uncle Bob’s arm. She was in 
despair at the thought of losing him now that he had at 
last arrived. 

Uncle Bob, however, shook her arm away roughly, and 
Mrs. Chorley pleaded more than ever for a hearing. She 
even canghs hold of his coat-tails and tried to hold him 
back while she explained that sho had been a loser as 
well, But Uncle Bob was determined. He struggled to 
eis coat loose, protesting at the same time that he 

done with his unhappy niece for ever. 

As luck would have it, Chorley came up just at that 
moment, He did not see the cab with its luggage outside. 
He only saw his wife ing to detain a man who, as 
Chorley concluded, must be the accomplice of the fellow 
who had run off with their plate. He flung himself 
abruptly at the old man and gave him a punch in the 
waistcoat to go on with, and then told him it was no use 
his trying to escape, because the police had got his 
description and were coming up directly. 

As it happened, however, Bacle Bob was a fairly 
vigorous man. He replied to Chorley’s attention by 
giving him a flip that made him see a procession of stars a 
mile long; and then, very red and angry, the old man 
strode back to his cab, leaving Chorley and his wife to 
blame each other for having made so foolish a mistake. 

In spite of his trouble with the stars in his eyes, Chorley 
just managed to overhear the address given to the cabman, 
and the next morning he called on Uncle Bob and made a 
full explanation of the disaster. And as Uncle Bob was a 
good sportsman he forgave everything and promised to 
sce that Mrs. Chorley’s next outfit of plate should be quite 
equal to the one she had lost on his account, 

—_q3o2___ 

§* So you think my speech is likely to be appreciated by 
my colleagues ?”’ said the candidate with a manuscript. 

“* Yes,” answered the chairman, “ on the old theory that 
a little nonsense now and then is relished by the best of 
men.” . 

—— ie 

Country Lapy: “I’ve been expecting a packet of 
medicine by post for a week, and haven't received it yet.” 

Post-office Clerk: ‘ Yes, madam: Kindly fill in this 
form, and state the nature of your complaint.” 

Lady: “‘ Well, if you must know, it’s indigestion |” 

—_~+te— 
THE SKIRMISH. 

Tue yokels were enjoying the fun of the fair. Seoing 
an old fiddler playing in the street, some of them went 
over to him, and one, handing him twopence, asked him 
to play the “‘ Battle of Stirling Bridge.” 

e old fiddler took the money, and went rasping away 
the same as before. 

The yokels getting tired of this, the spokesman again 


.went over to the fiddler, and said to him: ** Hi, man, 


that’s no’ the ‘ Battle of Stirling Brig.’ ”’ 
**T ken no,”’ replied the old fiddler, ‘‘ that’s the skirmish 
before the battle.” 


H-A>P-P-I-N-E-S-S can be provided at a penny a letter if you send along ninepence to the FRESH AIR FUND, 
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NE killed, sixty injured, several s0 | 
severely that they cannot recover. 
It sounds as if the battle must 

have been a severe one. 
But no, there was no battle. All 
this damage was the result of 

Messrs. Cresges, a firm of New York shop- 

keepers, offering in dinner-servico at 

the ridiculous price of fivepence. 

On the morning that this advertisement 
appeared the store was besieged by women, 

as soon as the doors were opened more 
than six hundred poured in, most of them 
crowding to the second floor, where the 
service was on show. 

Some of the women were so crushed that 
they ne. to attempt to struggle out of the 
press. en one shrieked out that there was 
a “* fight.” Others mistook the word for 
* fre,” and there was a mad rush for the 
stairs. Many were knocked down and trampled 
bsg others sprang over the banisters, and by 

e time the panic was quelled there was a 
struggling heap six feet deep at the foot of 
the staircase. One, a child, was picked up 
dead ; twelve were shockingly injured ; forty- 
eight others had to be carried away in carriages 
or ambulances. 

It ie the fashion with American tradcs- 
poopie when opening a new ehop to mark 

lown certain articles far below cost. They 
will put in the window silver-mounted 
umbrellas at twopence-halfpenny, or neatly- 
trimmed hata at fivepence. 
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@ld Jightning and 
Silent Thunderbolls 


Cxus Doctor (with view to diagnosis) : 
“ And now, my man, what do you drink ?” 


Patient (cheerfully) : Oh—er—well, 
doctor, I’ll leave that to you.” 
@eeee 


S cog you do something for a poor old 
lor ” 


“ Poor old sailor ?” 
. Yeo'm. I followed the water for twenty 


* Well,-all I’ve got to say is you don’t look 
as though you iad ever caught it.” 
eeee 


HE ONLY CARRIED THEM. 


—_ 


Kind Old Gentleman (sceing a small news- 
paper boy carrying a lot of papers): * Don'tall 
those papers make you tired, my lad?” 

a aad Boy: ‘No, sir, I don’t read 

m. 


Beroain Battles: [Sa | 


Of course, there is only a limited stock of 
such sacrifices. They are there 
purely for advertisement The 
in ble result is that » few hundred or 
a thousand women stay up all night in order 
to be first in the line in the morning when the 
doors open. The rush to see a new play is 
nothing to it. 

The other day s ‘Ten Cent Store” was 
opened in Market Street—one of the main 
thoroughfares of Philadelphia—end the result 
was a most appalling rush. 

The shop-people tried to close the doors. 
They could not do it. Inside, the counters 
gave way under the strain. Dreadful screams 
and ehricks arose from women who were 
being literally crushed to death. Traffic 
outside was blocked. The police were helpless. 

Scores of people—mostl women—were 
carried off fainting or with broken limbs. 
Meantime thieves were seizing the golden 
opportunity; men wormed their way in and 
ran off with their arms full of plunder. 
Such a crowd collected outside that mounted 
police had to be hastily summoned, and it 
was only their prompt action thet prevented 
terrible loss of life. 

‘At Pittsburg similar scenes were enacted. 
Three thousand women fought with umbrellas, 
and even stabbed one another with hatpins. 
More than a dozen women had their clothes 
literally stripped from their backs, and had 
to be taken home wrapped in blankets. 

Here, in Britain, advertisement is not 


'N a general wayXwe understand the 
theory of thunderstorms. As a 
matter of fact, there is no phenom- 
enon of Nature—not excepting 
even earthquakes—of which we 

M eat Tlenig that is, electricity of 
‘an-made tning—that ti o! 
the highest power which we can ettifically 
roduce—will act according to certain known 
jaws. It will, for instance, travel along a 
is of Taig will frequently lea 
ut a of li uently leap 
from a well-defined metal path, and 
launch itself through the air or some 
adjacent object which is an infinitely poorer 


conductor. 

This may be due to the almost inconceivable 
force of a flash of lightning. It is estimated 
that a flash of lightning a mile dong Sep ttien 
a pressure of discharge equal to billion 
volts. 

As such a flash lasts only about the 
thousandth part of a second, the energy dis- 
sipated by the discharge is equal to ,000 
horse-power. Put it in other words, if we 
could find some means of sa’ and using 
lightning we should be the richer by £200 for 
every flash. 

Lightning is, as we know, usually accom- 
panied by a peal 
nearer the hearer is to the point of the dis- 
charge. But this is not an invariable rule. 
There are 


Hoppy Hoursis Hodge [‘svsiczr~| 


Sux, APPY hours for Hodge are in store, 
for Great Britain is on the eve 
of a great agricultural revival. 
Not for thirty years have farmers 
looked forward to the future with 
such hope as they do now. 

Even the Government is ‘“ waking up” to 
the necd of the hour, whilst Agricultural 
Associations and Land Clubs for small holders 
are getting more numerous and more powerful 
every day, forcing County Councils an railway 
companies to consider their needs. 

In the next Parliament there is to be a 
strong Farmers’ Party, not so independent, 
perhaps, as the Labour or Irish parties, but 
organised on the same lines as the Army 
and Nav. members to look after 
the special interests of the farmer and his 


men. 
Hodge {s beginning to hustle at last, and in 
a very few months he will make the fact 
tent to all who have eyes to see and ears to 
ear throughout the length and breadth of 


mer nd. 

over the country land clubs are be 
started for the “reconstruction of En; 
Country Life,” to which members pay ® few 
pence each week. Something like an - 
cultural Labourers’ Trade Union is in t, 


‘There fe some poor, 


for all these land clubs and associations 
were federated into one great union at 
@ meeting in March. 

On all sides the signs of the revival can be 
seen. Agricultural text-books, journals, 
agricultural colleges and conferences are 

in an astonishing manner, whilst 


a as 
even the Government is trying to keep |a 


abreast of the new movement. At all the 
most important . ogee shows in June 
a new departure of the Board of Agriculture 
was one of the most interesting features. 

A special officer has been appointed to 
attend local shows and popularise the work 
of the department. He provides pamphlets 
and expert advice on every conceivable topic in 
connection with the land; whilst survey maps, 
special weather reports, and a show of foresting 
emai from Kew form a few of his “ side- 

es.” 

The stolid British farmer and the small 
agricultural labourer have at last realised the 
huge possibilities which exist in even the 
smallest piece of ground when scientifically 


rte of the huge profite made by the 
French, pel A seit all in their wonderful 
little forcing-plota and the success of experi- 
ments on similar lines here have fired the 


underfed Kiddy in the slums waiting 
before he can have a holiday. 


of thunder which is louder the | while his fearful 


announced a ude 
advertised 


» millin ery, and 


, boots, tea- 
uniform price of one 


bedsteads, 
so on—would be sold at a 


shilling. 
‘Admission was by ticket, and by six in the 
the street was thron by huge 
mult The firm were Me to shut 
and barricade their doors, and all the police 
fn the district had their work cut out to 
control the riotous crowd. 
The sale was announced to last a week, but 
by three in the afternoon the shop was bare 
a Thirty thousand people had been 


served. 

‘At Kingston-on-Thames a new butcher 

opened a shop.next door to an old established 
firm. In order to prevent his new rival doing 
any business, the head of the latter establish- 
ment stood out in the street on Saturday 
night on ms his whole stock at any 
price e liked to pay. 
He began by selling @ prime cut of beef at 
a penny a pound and some legs of mutton at 
sixpence each. The news spread, and e 
crowd poured up, wild to take advantage of 
such amazing bargains. 

The butcher not only sold mest, but gave 
it away. Pounds of sausages were hurled 
among the crowd, who scrambled wildly for 
them. Very soon a series of free fights were 
in. grogreme, and the owes vind pad ths 
until the Dutch auction was ended and the 
shop cleared of everything in it. 


Some Curious Facts 


lightning flashes which were unaccompanied 
by any sound whatsoever. 

Such a phenomenon occurred at Bradford 
some years ago. What is described as “ea 
silent thunderbolt” fell in a graveyard, 
destroying one monument and smashing to 
atoms nearly seventy glass cases containing 


that avery ting in tinit warehouses | . 
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Waiter at the Cheap Restaurant; “ How did 
you find the mution, sir?” 
Empty Diner: “ By 
The morsel was hiding un 
but I tracked him down.” 


severance, waiter. 
@ Brussels-sprout, 


He: “I suppose if I kissed you, you would 
never speak to me again ?” 

She : ‘* Why do you always look on the dark 
side of things?” 

seee 

“ Tz says his motto fs ‘ Live and Learn.’ ” 

“Well, if he isn’t more successful at the 
former than the latter we'll be going to his 
funeral soon.” 
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Next moment there was an explosion like 
a shell bursting, and the upper part of the 
chimney came crashing down in ruins. 

Not long ago Count G. Hamilton made a 
record of & similar freak of electricity. He 
was sitting at dinner at a house on ke 
Wener, in Sweden, when, just after a vivid 
flesh of lightning, « brilliant white ball 
appeared over the table and, after hanging 

ised there for some seconds, went off with a 
loud bang. 

Fortunately, {t did no harm to anyone, 
although it was quite close to several people. 
Those who saw it suggested it was like a ball 
of co!d lightning. 

In November, 1902, Sydney, Australia, 
was visited by a terrifio duststorm, in the 
midst of which a perfect rain of electrio fire- 
balls began to fall. These eet fire to a number 


swept along the strect, and next moment it | of houses, and a most appalli panio set in. 

was seen t the fine old parish church,|A ory was that the of the world 

_ cea? seven hundred years ago, had | was at hand, and people rushed out of 
; 4 


The building, with all its fine old carved 
oak, was soon & ing furnace, and only a 

of the chancel was saved. 

Scientists are still hopelessly at sea as to 
the cause of that peculiar phenomenon known 
as globe lightning. One such fell at Coventry 
some years ago during a violent thunderstorm, 
and, passing along a street like a soap bubble 
built of blue fire, drifted into a shed, where it 
exploded, blowing the roof off the place. 

‘At Rheims, in France, a similar fire-ball 
came into a cobbler’s shop through the open 
window. The solitary occupant of the p' 
paralysed with terror, 
visitant hovered for several 
seco 
the fireplace and presently passed up the 


cases on record of most destructive ! chimney. 


imaginations and the ambition of every man 
with an acre or two of land to spare in the 
neighbourhood of the big towns. 

he prospects of making huge fortunes for 
scientific flower and fruit farming on a large 
scale are also being realised with equal force 
by big landowners and yeomen farmers. 

The Fen country is rapidly becoming 8 
formidable rival to Holland as the home of 
bulbs, and at the height of the season 
nearly twenty tons of flowers a day are 
often dispatched from the Spalding district 


lone. 

Ireland, too, {s making frantio efforts to 
secure part of the £500, which at present 
goes to Holland every year for bulbs supplied 


to this country. 

Flower-growing on a large scale is extra- 
ordinarily profitable. An expert, speaking at 
a7 Narcissus Conference thirteen years ago, 
said : 

* An acre of wheat or potatoes may be put 
down as worth from £20 to £50, according to 
the ocali , Variety, and so on; but.an acre of 


=— 


ith more wa 
ever before, Pee 


for you to send ninepence to 
Don't disappoint him. 


rds| white fire, until he and his 


their houses into the ink-black, dust-deep 
streets. 


The most amazing and terrifying displays 
of the power of lightning are seen on mountain 
tops. In 1890 a pees were on the top of a 
mountain in the Caucasus when a huge violet 
ball eurrounded by vivid rays struck a rock 
near by and, exploding like a bomb, burst 
it to atoms. One of the party was badly hurt. 

The observatory at Pike's Peak had to be 
abandoned on account of the terrible visita- 
tions of fire-balls. No conductor would 
protect it from being struck. 

Lieut. Finley gives a vivid description of 
an electric snowstorm on this mountain. 
Each snowflake as it fell shone with cold 
mule both 
appeared as though studded with luminous 
diamonds. 


Tom (quoting a “Tf thou wilt necds 


marry, marry & foo 
Maud: “Ob, Tom, this is so sudden!” 


A FAVOUR. 


allie 
es 


Mary Jane (appearing breathlessly from the 
kitchen): “ Please, mum, you do me a 
favour » 

Mistress: “ Certainly, if I can.” 

would you kindly 9° 
Aca ‘man at the back door till 
I make myself tidy 2” 


the FRESH AIR FUND 
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Ir was not really Smith’s gate, nor was it Jones’, having 
been put up by a previous occupier of the premises, who left 
it behind him when he moved. 

Jones and Smith were respectively the upstairs and down- 
stairs tenants of one of those double-decked houses with 

rate front entrances that constitute the latest develop- 
ment of the suburban jerry-builder’s art. House-agents call 
them maisonettes. 

At the back of the house was a garden, a little larger than 
a full-sized billiard-tablc. It had a six-inch-wide gravel path 
running down the centre. The portion to the left of the 

th constituted Jones’ share of the garden, that on the right 
belonged to Smith. 

The garden ended abruptly at a distance of three fect from 
the house, and was repla by a bed of concrete. On this 
concrete stood two dustbins, one belonging to Smith, the 
other to Jones. The concrete was divided from the garden 
proper by a dwarf fence, and in the centre of this fence, 
opposite the end of the path, was a low wooden gate—the 
gate. It was about three feet high by two feet in width. 

Sometimes this gate stood open ; at other times it was shut. 
One dark evening Jones, who occupied the upstairs flat, came 
down to smoke a cigar in his share of the garden, and tried 
to walk through the gate under the impression that it wasn’t 
there. Howisaqave walker, the gate was staunch, and Jones 
landed on the gravel on tho other side on his face, which was 
cut. His shins also were badly barked. In the circum- 
stances he did what was perhaps a not altogether inexcusable 
thing. He wrenched the gate from its hinges and flung it 
violently into the furthest corner of his half of the garden. 

Now Smith had two small children, aged three and four, 
and Mrs. Smith badly wanted the gate where it properly 
belonged, because it kept her offspring in the garden when 
they wero put there of a morning while she was busy about 
her household duties. So, when her husband and Jones had 
both gone to town to their respective offices, she set to work 
and replaced it in position, using many stout nails and much 
labour. She was able to do this without encountering any 
opposition; for Mrs. Jones, as it happened, was just then 
away on a Visit of some days’ duration. 

Jones returned later than ever that night, and in a merry 
mood, having taken advantage of Mrs. Jones’ absence to go 
to a “‘ smoker,” and some other places. As was his custom. 
however, he repaired to his half-garden before going to bed 
in order to smoke a final cigar. 

He knew, or at least he thought he knew, that there was 
no gate there this time to fall over, for had he not removed 
it himself only the night previously ? When he discovered 
his mistake he picked himself up, prised a number of frag- 
ments of gravel from under tho skin of his face, and then 
scized hold of the offending gate, tore it from its hinges once 
more, and carried it bodily upstairs to his own flat, where he 
deposited it in the coal-hole. 

ext morning Mrs. Smith sont her offspring out into the 
garden to play, but not without sundry misgivings, having 
tegard to the unprotected gateway. Her misgivings were 
not groundless, as it turned out. About eleven o'clock, when 
that good may was busily engaged in “ turning out” the 
sitting-room, the two tiny mites toddled in on to the concrete 
and started investigating the contents of the dustbins. The; 
found in their own some portions of a three-days-old mackere! 
which they ate. Then they wandered across to the bin be- 
longing to Jones, where was & quantity of damaged fruit. Off 
this they made their dessert. 

That night when Smith returned home he found the doctor 
in the house and his wifo in hysterics. He promptly sought 
out Jones, and told him, in language more forcible than polite, 
what he thought of his conduct in tearing down and carrying 
away a gate that did not belong to him, thereby endangering 
the lives of his (Smith’s) children. 

Ho found Jones, however, truculently aggressive. He said 
that when it came to a question of him breaking his neck or 
the Smith children poisoning themselves by eating garbage, 
he much preferred that the Tether event should come to pass, 
if it must, in preference to the former. And, anyhow, he 
wound up, the gate was now in his flat, and there it was going 
to remain, 

Smith went round and complained to the landlord, but 
found that worthy, thou professedly sympathetic, exceed- 
ingly non-committal. ‘ You see,” he said meaningly, “ it 
isn't your gate, is it?” 

Smith heard and understood. Next day he bought a gate— 
8 bright, beautiful, new green one, and proudly fixed it in 
position. When Jones came home that night he recon- 
noitred the position, so to speak—experience had taught him 
to be wary—and finding that there was undoubtedly a gate 
et once more, he tore that also off its hinges. Then he 

roke it into fragments, which he pitched over into Smith's 
of the garden, =. . = 


Complete Short Story. 


AGeate in Suburbia 


Smith’s next movo was to summon Jones for wilful damage. 
Both attended at the police-court, thereby losing a day. The 
magistrate, however, refused to convict when he heard that 
the gateway gave joint access to what was in effect a common 

arden, and pointed out that it was a matter for the High 
urt and an injunction. 

Smith returned to his home in a very downcast mood, but 
recovered sufficiently after supper to again approach his 
unfriendly neighbour and ask him “ What he was going to do 
about it?” 

ss Oh,” replied Jones, with a Harry Lauderish lecr, “ I'm 
just goin’ to gang my ain gait.” 

Next morning at breakfast-time the postman brought 
Smith a postcard bearing the mystic words, ‘‘ See Genesis, 
chapter xxii., verse 17." Naturally his curiosity was aroused. 
He did not happen to possess a Bible, not being of a markedly 
religious turn of mind, but he rushed off and bought ono 
regardless of expense. Then he discovered that the verse 
had reference to another person possessing the gato of his 
enemies, and was furious, recognising only too truly the 
handiwork of Jones. , 

From there onward it was open war between them. Jones 
was proud of his half garden, and took considerable pains to 
cultivate it and kcep it tidy. So Smith encouraged his 
children to play on his neighbour's flower-beds and dig 
holes in his square yard of lawn. 

To get even, Jones placed anumber of pieces of over-ripe 
fish amongst Smith's geraniums and fuchsias late one night, 
and all the cats in the neighbourhood were attracted thereby, 
and fought amongst the flowers for their share of the feast, 
so that next morning the place looked as if it had been struck 
by a tornado. 

Smith surveyed the ruin ruefully, but a cursory examina- 
tion revealed to him the strategem that Jones had adopted, 
and it gave him an idea. The following Saturday morning 
Jones and his wife went away for the week-end. rly that 
afternoon Smith bought a quantity of aniseed, sprinkled a 
number of pieces of meat with it, and laid them down in 
Jones’ flower-beds. 

In less than an hour about a hundred dogs had congregated 
there, and the damage they did was colossal. Of course 
Jones was furious on his return, and he was even more 80 
when later on several very angry men called upon him from 
various houses in the neighbourhood and indignantly accused 
him of trying to decoy away their dogs by a mean trick 
that was well-known to every low-down dog-thief in 
London. 

A few evenings later the two enemies met face to face in 
their ruined gardens, and from words they came to blows. 
They wero both fairly strong athletic men, but neither had 
any knowledge of pugilism. They just went for one anothor 
hammer and ip until they fought cach other to a standstill. 
Honours were about evenly divided. They both had two 
lovely black eyes, and thcir faces looked as though they had 
been run over by a steam-roller. 

Arising out of this, Smith summoned Jones for assault, and 
Jones did the same by Smith. Both summonses were dis- 
missed, the magistrate holding that it was a case of six of 
one and half-a-dozen of the other. But the local paper 
reported the case in full, with much elaborate dctail and some 
embroidery. 

Smith cut the report out and sent it anonymously by post 
to Jones’ employer. Jones did tho same thing as regards 
Smith’s. Asa result they both got the sack. 

This enabled them to devote their whole timo to devising 
new methods of annoying each other. Some of these were 
exccedingly ingenious. For instance, Jones had once read 
somewhere that there was a universal providing firm in the 
West End that would sell anybody a pint of live fleas if asked 
for them ; and he went there and placcd his order. 

Or, at Icast, ho tried to place it. But the manager demurred, 
Ho said that the firm had not 4 live flea departmont. 

However, Jones found a man in Soven Dials who contracted 
to supply the insects, if he were given a day or two in which 
to collect them. They arrived in o glass-bottle one evening 
about eight, and Jones seized tho opportunity of the Smiths 
being out to pitch it through their open bedroom window, 
taking care to use sufficient force to cause the glass to break 
when it fell. 

Mrs. Smith was tho first to discover the fragmonts. Shoe 
did so through i, them with hor bare feet as she 
was gotting into bed. But sho did not find the fleas. On the 
contrary it was the fleas that found her. 

They also found the Smith children, and to such good—or 
bad—effect that the doctor had to be called in. He at onco, 
without waiting to hear any particulars, diagnosed the 
complaint as being German measles of an unusually virulent 
type. Which only shows that even doctors can be mistaken 
upon occasion. 

Smith and his wife hunted fleas day and night for a fort- 
night, and even then they had not captured half of thom. 
Meanwhile the bedroom was uninhabitable. 

A day or two later Smith pitched a bottle through Joncs’ 
bedroom window. This also broke and released some evil- 
smoclling chemical, the fumes of which clung to everything 
for weoks, so that Jones and his wifo had to sleop in the 
kitchen. 

He got even, however, on Mrs. Smith’s next washing-day, 
for that good lady found her nice clcan lincn, which she had 
hung out to dry, stained ycllow with iodiform. She managed 
to get the stains out aftor a while with chlorido of lime, but no 
amount of washing or bleaching seemed to have any effect 
upon the horrible smell, which hung round the Smiths and 
their possessions in such @ mannor as to suggest to everybody 
who came anywhere near them that they had just been 
released from an isolation hospital. 

The final act in the drama came whon Smith exploded a 
detonator in Jones’ lettor-box at dead of night, startling the 
whole neighbourhood, and doing considerablo damage to the 
front door and passage. The landlord, who had up till this 
point watched the progress of the vendetta with stolid 
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equanimity, thought then that it was time to intervene, and 
gave thom both notice to quit. 

They moved at the same time, but a day or two previously 
Jones surreptitiously unscrewed tho nuts from the wheels of 
Smith’s mail-cart, so that, when the youngest child was taken 
a ae an airing, tho vehicle collapsed, and pitched it out on 
its . 

Smith then had his furniture taken to a depository and 
warehoused. So did Jones. Then they moved into furnished 
lodgings in the same street, and there they are at this present 
moment. 

I happen to havo a nodding acquaintance with both men, 
and one day I stopped Smith and asked him casually what 
his future plans were. 


Ho said he was ing to stay in lodgings until Jones took 
a house, in order that he might then be able to rent the one 
noxt door to him, if it were to let or, anyhow, get as near as he 
could to him, and resume the vendetta. 

A day or two afterwards I mot Jones, and put the same 
question to him that I had to Smith. He said that he did 
not intend to be beaten ; he was waiting in lodgings purposely, 
so as to be able to move next door to Smith whenever that 
ineffable scoundrel (these are his words, not mine) elected to 
start housekeeping again. 

And so they aro still waiting. 

————~j2—_____ 
THE DOG WAS BLIND. 

AN accomplished and picturesque beggar was often to 
be seen in a busy London thoroughfare, dragging himself 
along, in company with a little dog, held by a chain, 
and having around its neck a placard with these words 
in big letters, “ Pity the Poor Blind.” 

A gentleman, who suspected the fellow’s genuineness, 
put a sixpence into the beggar’s extended hand: “I 
say!” he exclaimed, turning back, “ was that a half- 
sovereign I gave you?” . 

“No, sir,” replied the beggar, “‘ only sixpence.”” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the gentleman, ‘so you are not 
blind, after all!” 

“Not me,” was the unabashed rejoinder; “it’s my 
dawg what’s blind!” 

COC 

‘“* Jounson,” said a schoolmaster, “can you tell me 
how iron was first discovered ?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

“ Well, tell the class what your information is on the 

int!’ 

“‘T heard father say yesterday that they smelt it!” 

COC 
HIS PERSONAL MAGNETISM. 

Tuk elcctions were long over, the excitement had died 
out months ago, and the cares of office, despite their 
accompanying pomp of scarlet robes and golden chains, 
were beginning to pall upon the recipient of them: He sat 
in his parlour-study, smoking thoughtfully. 

“ John,” said the alderman’s wife, breaking in upon the 
silence, “didn’t you tell me some time ago that your 
election was due to your personal magnetism ? ” 

“Yes, my dear,” replied the unsuspicious head of the 
combination: : 

“Well,” continued his wife demurely, “ the carpete 
must be taken up to-morrow to bo well beaten before 
Freddy's birthday party, and your maguctism will come 
in handy for drawing the tacks.” 


_——_OCoX 


“We had a terrible upset last night: My husband, 
thinking a burglar had broken in, fired off his revolver, 
and the bullet went right through my hair.” 

“Indeed,” commented the speaker's ‘‘ dearest friend,” 
“and were you in the room at the time?” 


>—O0cC 

“*T rear no foe in shining armour,’ 
concert. 

“Don’t you, old chap?” grumbled a bachelor in the 
front row of the audience: ‘Then you try to open @ 
sardine-tin with a pocket-knife ! ” 

_COC 

MAKE ALL NECESSARY CORRECTIONS. 

‘Heep is a poem which you may publish in your 
paper,” said a young man with eyes in a fine frenz, 
roiling, as he entered the editorial room: ‘“ I dashed it of 
rapidly in an idle moment, and you will find it in its rough 
state, as it were: You can, of course, make such correc. 
tions as you think necessary.” 

“ Ah, much obliged,” said the editor, “I will give you 
a cheque for it at once.” 

“You are very kind,” said the contributor. f*I shall 
be delighted.” 

** Thero you are,” said the editor, handing him a cheque: 

“ Many thanks,” exclaimed the young man; “I will 
bring you some other poems.” 

When he got to the door he suddenly paused, then he 
came back: 

** Excuse me,” he said, “ but you forgot to fill up the 
cheque. You have not written the date, you sce, nor the 
amount, nor have you signed your name.’ 

“Oh,” said the editor, ‘“ that’s all right. You sée, I 
have given you a cheque in its rough state, as it weres 
You can, of course, make such corrections as you think 
necessary.” ~s 


’ gang a man ata 


Whether the weather be cold, or whether the weather be hot, 
Ninepence means a whole day’s bliss to some poor tiny tot. 
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Our Courts. 


Ingratitude, 
“Tf a man asks for a thing and gets it, what’s he 
complain of ?” asked a defendant, apropos of an 
assault at Stratford recently. 


A Little Bit Out. 
“In your statement you say you expect three years. 
You are wrong; it will be five years,” said the Sunderland 
Becorder to a jewellery thief. 


Home Hints. 
“ Did you hit your wife with this,” asked the magistrate, 
showing prisoner a poker. 
Prisoner at Kingston: “ Yes, it is better than all your 
medicine.” 


to 


Every Little Helps. 

“T asked this man to help me in my business,” a coster- 
monger said at the Bow County Court. “ He replied, ‘I 
can’t push the barrow, because my arm is bad, but if you 
like, I'll come along with you and holler.’ ” 


What Every Woman Doesn't Know, 

“I never hear women in such applications, for they 
never tell the truth,” said Judge Bacon at the Whitechapel 
County Court, when asked by a woman to vary the amount 
ofan order. “ Women do not know how much money their 


_ husbands earn, and if they did they would not tell me.” 


Little Incidents Recorded from the Daily Papers that 
have Caused 


the Courts to Smile. 


Far From It. 
“The police are very oblivious,” said a man at Blackpool 
when charged with obstruction. 
“You'll admit, at least, that they were not oblivious 
when they arrested you,” retorted the Chief Constable. 


Now We Know. 
At Stratford (London) Police Court: 
Naval Deserter: “ The is quite right, sir. I was 
two hours adrift, and did not like to go back.” 
“What do you mean by ‘adrift’ ?” 
“1 lost my ‘ bearings.’ 


The Pink of Politeness. 
“May I interpose at this stage?” a man asked politely 
during the hearing of a case at the Clerkenwell County 
Co 


art. 3 

“ What for?” the judge inquired. 

“TI beg leave to inform you,” the man replied in dulcet 
tones, “that the debtor is an audacious liar.” 


A Proof of Sobriety. 

In a case heard at Huddersfield Police Court it was stated 
that the defendant counted his money and wrote the 
amount on a slip of paper, which was produced as testimony 
of his sobriety. 

Magistrate (scanning the 


per): “It is a good deal 
better that I can write either baat or sober.” 


Not to be HenpecKed. 
Judge Bacon recently remarked to a talkative witness; 
“ Be quiet, woman! You are not talking to your husband!” 


No Wonder. . 

“You look a little white this morning,” said Judge 
Willis, sympathetically, to a debtor at the Southwark 
County Court. 

“TI expect I do,” the man replied; “I am in the hearth- 
stone line.” 

For a Salome Dance? 

Heard at the Manchester County Court. 

His Honour (perusing a list of goods for which payment 
was claimed) : “ Were these for defendant perecently eo” 

Plaintiff: “ Yes, sir.” 

His Honour (to defendant): “Is it true that you bought 
a skirt which you were going to wear, and @ pair of 
lace curtains for the eame purpose?” 


A Free Ad. 
A man at Thames Police Court alleged that a 
hotographer, in enlarging, had substituted the negativo of 
is baby for that of another. 

“Why, the baby in the large photo is cock-cyed. Mine 
ain't, can I have a summons? ” 

The Magistrate: “Oh, no, no. It ma 
advertjsment for the photographer, 
satisfied with it.” 

Fond Father (grimly): “ I’ll give him an advertisoment 
when I meet him.” 


not be a first-rate 
at you must be 
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Picture Pars. 


HE’S AFTER THE EGGS, 

Possrsty, while in the 
country, you may have seen 
a dog encumbered with a 
stick faatensd in asimilar way 
to the stick shown in the 
accompanying _ illustration: 
Do not think for a moment 
that this is some childish 
prank. Tho dog is an egg 
stealer, a most regrettable 
vice in a dog, as it is incur- 
able, and this is a farmer’s 
ingenious device to prevent 
it from entering his roosting houses and nesting boxes: 


ja 
RAND MINE CONVEYANCES. 

Tae method adopted on most Rand mines, of conveying 
the ore from the shaft to the battery, where it is crushed 
to a powder by a stamping process, is intensely interesting. 
Our illustration shows how it is done. The wire rope 
across the track is endless. When slack it reaches to 
about two feet from 
the ground, but at 
the shaft and 
battery ends of the 
track it rises to six 
feet from the ground. 
The little hook, at 
the foot of picture, 
fixes into two eye 
bolts at the end of 
the trolley. The 
wire rope is then 
placed in the groove 
of the hook, where it 
jambs _ itself and 
draws the trolley 
along the track to 
the battery. On 
t where the wire rope rises the trolley 


reaching the s 
disconnects itee 
caught by Kaffirs and the contents “ tipped.” 


& ad 


TO CLEAR A KETTLE OF LIME. 

Onz of the housewife’s many grievances is the silting 
up of the family kettle. After a time, a kettle that is in 
constant use becomes heavy with 
a coating of lime which adheres 
to the sides, and furs up the spout ; 
allowing only the amallest 
hme of water to pass 

rough. This can be easil 
remedied: Obtain some ° 
ammoniac from a chemist and 
put a dessertspoonful of it into 
the kettle, which should be filled 
with water. Allow this to boil for 
twoor three hours; then drain off 
the water, and tap the sides of 
the kettle with a flat piece of 
wood, as shown in the illustration, being very careful not 
to bruise it. This will loosen the fur, and after a good 
rinse your kettle will have a new lease of life: 


een 2 gee 


GOOD FOR A BAD MEMORY. 
Laprzs have a little way of giving their husbands 
their daily correspondence late at night, and asking them 


to the letters 
on their way to town 
in the morning. 


What do the hus- 
bands do ? Slip them 
into their kets, 
and very often for- 

t them for several 

ours—perhaps 
days. This is most 
inconvenient, but 
if husbands will 
remember to place 
the letters intrusted 
to them in their 


(eA to yh 


f, by running down asmall incline, and is | tobacco pouches instead, as in our picture, they are sure 


to remember them. 


We pay half-a-crown for each accepted picture par. 
on this page. If you've an idea, send it along. 


SIGNALS ON THE CONTINENT. 
Tux railway signals on the con- 
tinent are not worked on quite the 
same principle as those in this 
country. ereas we drop the 
signal’s arm to indicate to drivers 
that the line is clear, they raise it 
from the horizontal to a nearly per- 
pendicular position: This method 
is really better than ours, as it not 
only saves the arm from 
drooping by accident, but it also 
| ag it from being weighed 
own in winter by a heavy fall. 
of snow, as sometimes occurs. 


TULL © Pe 


LINE CLEAR 


FIXING A TELEGRAPH WIRE. 

Ir is a matter for wonderment as to how a telegraph wire 
is drawn up so tightly and evenly: After being stretched 
as much as possible by hand it is gripped near the end by 
a pair of draw-tongs, as Fig. 1 shows, and it is further 
tightened by blocks and light tackle, the actual stress 
being regulated by tension ratchet, Fig.2: The loop of 
the draw- 
tongs, still 
gripping the 
wire, is 
placed over 
‘ the hook of 
the tension 
ratchet. The 
cord QO, at- 
tached to the 
drum, is then 
made _fast 
to a fixed 
: int, and 

: The whole is 
gradually tightened by the key D winding the cord round 
the drum: To prevent back-slipping a pawl A is con- 
nected with the ratchet wheel: ires must not be 
stretched beyond a certain point: Hence the use of the 
scale B, to show the tension applied: 
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Picked Pars. 


The Shark’s Lunch. 

On opening a shark, 13ft. 6in, long, caught in Western- 

rt Bay (Victoria), a second shark, 5ft. long, was found 
Inside, and also a large porpoise. 

Cannibals ! 

Some notion of the extent of the business of canary 
breeding carried on in Norwich may be found from the 
statement that 24,000 hens’ eggs are being used weekly to 


feed the birds. 
Noisy London. 

It seems that London is the only city where unnecessary 
noise is allowed. In St. Louis you may not ring a bell, and 
from Berlin tho street organ is banished, Paris has a 
prohibition law against street music, and Zurich is in 
revolt against its church bells. 

Lon’t Want Suffragzists. 

Chineso women are not to be outstripped by their sisters 
in Europe. “Already there are ten Chinese nowspapers 
which are edited by women and devoted to feminine 
interests, a woman’s restaurant has been opened in Canton, 
and the advent of the suffragists is predicted with fear. 

So It Seems, 

Served at a restaurant in South Dakota with a bad egg, a 
man sont it by express post with a formal complaint to the 
Attorney-General at Washington, whose assistant made the 
following memorandum: “No. 147,563. Subject transmits 
boiled egg, which he believes rotten. It seoms so. File.” 


A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. 


Naughty Beetle ! 

A cockroach which had crawled into the high tension 
switch-gear caused a failure of the electric light supply in 
the Hoe district of Plymouth by diverting a current of 
2,000 volts. ~ . 

A Heavy Sleeper. 

When the caretaker of the Tabernacle Charch, 
Aberystwyth, proceeded to clean up after a singing festival 
she discove a@ woman asleep in a gallery pew. The 
woman had fallen asleep at the evening service, and did 
not awake until rouse], She ought to have gone home 
with an excursion on the previous evening. 


Ie the Schoolboy Degenerating ? 

Business men declare that the ordinary lad of fourteen 
knows less than his predecessors did at the same age. One 
railway company which recruits direct from elemen 
schools says that 70 per cent. of the candidates now fail at 
their entrance examination. Ten years ago 80 per cent. 
used to pass, and the standard of the examination has not 
been raised. 

A Singing Postman. 

A musical postman has sprung into fame during the 
examination at the Paris Conservatoire. He is a young 
man named Combes, and has won the first for singing 
in opera. He has studied while falfilling his duties in the 
pos office of the Gare St. Lazare, and learnt an opera by 

eart during the leisure given him by the recent strike. 


Travelling Hospital. 

The German State Railway authorities have decided to 
have a completely equipped first-aid hospital to each train 
running through Prassia and Hesse. This hospital will 
occupy the space of two first-class compartments. It will 
contain three couches or beds, an instrument case, and a 
complete dispensary. 

. Motor Mad. 


Motoring seems to be in great favour in Siam. Every- 
one who has the means, possesses a motor. The King has 
several cars, and although the European population 
numbers only 1,200, yet they possess 120 automobiles 
between them. It will be interesting to see how the 
Siamese take to the aeroplane. 


Wheels Made of Paper. 

When tightly compressed, paper has a wonderful 
strength. For example, the wheels of a Pullman car ar 
made of this material. The body of each wheel is a block 
of paper about 4in. thick, Around this is a steel rim 
measuring from 2in. to 3in. It is this steel rim, of cours9, 
which comes in contact with the rails. The sides are 
covered with circular iron plates, bolted on. 

Bamboozling the Bombebursters. 

At the unveiling of a statue in St. Petersburg, the follow- 
ing officials were present to protect the Tsar of Russia: 
Five police prefects, twenty-eight police superintendents, 
sixty-one police officers, one hundred and fifty-eight police 
inspectors, eight hundred and sixty constables, six detach- 
ments of mounted police, one sq n and four platoons of 
mounted gendarmes, with a full staff of officers and the 
entire rank and file of the secret and protective police. 


“gg” Half-a-crown will be paid to the sender of each original illustrated paragraph accepted and used on this page. 
Address your envelope to The Page Six Editor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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curses ; 
one of them is 
that invented 


collars. Idon’t pretend to know who it was 
collara, but I am quite certain he was not ogentleman. I 
fancy he must have been a laundryman with too much 


spare time on his hands. 

Fortunately, whoever he was, he is dead. The unfortu- 
nate thing is that Death failed to collar him before he had 
collared rest of humanity—with the emphasis on the 
man. 

The raacal’s idea, of course, was to increase his own 
business, and give his brother-in-law an excuse for invent- 
ing the collar-stud. I trust he perished before he could 
profit by his villany, though his brother-in-law lived to 
create a demand for bad language which has never been 
adequately supplied to this day. 

Taught Itself to Grow Whiskers. 

If only the collar had acquired the vanishing abilities 
of the collar-stud in the days of its youth, we might now 
be living peacefully without either. As it happened, 
however, the collar taught itself only how to grow whiskers, 
20 we have to look for the stud. 

But though the laundryman who induced vs to line our 
necks with linen has met with a well-merited fate in having 
his name forgotten, it is easy enough to see where he got 
his inspiration from. 

There is no doubt he was a bad character in every way, 
and at some period or other of his existence his neighbours 
realised this fact, and imprisoned his head in a pillory. 
That baulk of timber around his neck set him thinking, 
and to-day we are wearing Se outcome of his thoughts. 
A murrain on his pensées, pesky varlet. 

But in spite of the torture inflicted by collars—especially 
when, through constant wearing, they are worn—there is 
quite a lot of character in them, as well as inside them. 

From the full and flappy piece of linen which marks the 
Eton boy of our board-schools, to the artful celluloid 
contrivance with which some indigent members of the 
community defeat the original object of the inventor, 
there is an infinite variety of shape and style in our neck 
protectors, 

This is a subject which could only be adequately 
deacribed in a lengthy treatise on “Collars and their 
Wearers,” but I will mention one or two of the more 
outstanding examples. 

Public speakers, with comparatively few exceptions, 
wear a strip of starched linen which connects in front only 
by the band, tho upper ends getting little more than an 
occasional glimpse of one another around the windpipe. 
The reason for this is not far to seek. It enables our 
orators to wag their heads freely, as well as their tongues. 

Clergymen, on the other hand, are merely tle slaves of a 
fashion. Some misguided parson, having got out of bed 
one morning upon the wrong side, continued l:is erroneous 
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Recorded 


BE YOUR OWN BARBER. 
[Mr. Felix Brown, of Chicago, has invented an appliance by 
means of which a man may cut his own hair.—Daily Paper.] 
I gxap in the paper a day or two back 


Of a very delightful machine, 
At once I decided to get on ite track— 
Such asaving of cash 
ie ? it would mean. 
SS 
With this lovely 
machine I could 
F cut my own 
hair, 

And with barbers en- 
tirely dispense, 
So gladly I bought— 
and I’m now in 

despair— 


From its purchase 
my troubles 
commence. 


I thought that one 
day I would see 
how it worked, 


So I fixed it up ready for use, 
And it acted so well I’d no notion there lurked 
*Mid ite wheels any cause for abuse. 


It was not very long ere I’d finished the job, 
And I wanted to put on my boots, 

But the thing wouldn’t stop—it continued to throb, 
While it pulled out my hair by the roots. 


The wretched machine spoilt the shape of my head, 
And each ear was deprived of its top, 

And I’m sure that I should very soon have been dead, 
Had it not on a sudden gone “ Pop!” 


career by putting his collar on backwards, and his wife was 
so enchanted with the effect that she insisted upon his 
repeating his mistake ever afterwards, Tho rest of his 


brethren, conceiving him to be a genius, lost no time in | to save the laundry-bili b 


following his example. 

The modern Beau Brummel, or “ masher,” subjects his 
neck to the closest confinement possible without abso- 
lutely choking himself. He also wears the garment 
(the collar is a garment ; my dictionary says so) as high as 
possible. Nature generously comes to 
endeavour by giving him s small head, and an incon- 


a few of our remaining garments to enter the House of 


By GEORGE ROBEY, the Famous | | Commons, or a barber’s shop, unchallenged ! 
Comedian. Collars are an abominable nuisance—any dog would 
tell you so, if it could only speak—but though we should 


prefer not to have to wear them ourselves, wo strongly 
resent any attempt op the part of the other sex to wreat 
them from us. 
They may have them (when they are dirty) in order 
washing and ironing them for 
us, but wear the things hecnsstvea ? Never! At least, 
not with our permission. 


—_— ie 
SHOULD HAVE WAITED, 


is aid in this Tne othcr morning an invoice clerk turned up at his 


office even later than usual. His employer, tired of waitin 


spicuous chin, so that if it were not for his hair, he might | for him, had himsclf 
very well wear the whole of his head in his collar, contig mmerdtant laid ape ed ee f/f See 


up at intervals to breathe. 
Turn-down Collars for Brainy Men. 


““ Mr. Jones,” he said sternly, “ this will not do!” 
“No, sir,” replied Jones, drawing off his coat as he 


The man of genius, on the other hand, almost invariably | glanced over his employer's shoulder, ‘it will not. You 
wears a turn-down collar of juvenile shapo and stunted | have made these invoices out to the wrong people. Tar 
growth. I ascribe this habit to the fact that the man of | better to have waited till I came!” 


genius is always so busy with his brains that he nover has 
time to notice that he himself has grown up. 

But, whatever its shape, its sizo, or its condition, the 
collar is the ease aacal ot 
may, and, indeed, often do—contrive to go about the 
world minus our cuffs towards the end of the week, but 
none of us dare to go about without our collars. 

The really mean man uses pimple at the back of the 
neck as a collar-stud ; but even a creaturo so depraved as 
this would not dare to seek a substitute for the collar, 
lest he should be mistaken for a mere man. 

I remember, some time ago, I was introduced to a certain 
comedian by a mutual acquaintance, and, in describing 


>__ 0c, 
Brown: “ Ah! they’ve just dropped the anchor.” 
Mrs. B.: “ And serve them right! It’s been dangling 


the gentleman. Some of us | outside all the morning!” 


SOC 
“ WELL, my little man,”’ said a clergyman to the son of 
one of ‘his parishioners, ‘‘ what do you do in school all 


‘I wait till it’s time to go home, sir.” 
O10 ee 


InpiaNant Artist (in West End studio, after rather 
severe criticism): ‘“‘ You talk about a picture! Why, 


him afterwards to a bosom friend, I remarked that he was | man, you never painted one? How on earth do you 


a very nice gentleman. 

“ How do you know he is a gentleman ? ” demanded my 
friend tersely. 

“* Because he had a collar on,” I replied. 

And that’s just where it is. A collar—particularly if 
it be a fairly clean collar—enables everybody to recognise 
you as a gentleman at first sight. 


expect to know one ?” 
Candid Friend : ‘‘ But, my dear friend, I know a bad egg 
when I see it, and I never laid one!” 
OC 
A HOUSEHOLD WORD, 
Two gentlemen found themselves travelling together 


That’s really why we wear them. And most of us are | in a Pullman. Ono was a stranger in that part of the 


go anxious to prevent any mistake that, in spite of all 
discomfort, we would, if necessary, go to bod in them. 

As a matter of fact, I know one or two individuals who 
actually do at timos seek their re 
of gentility around their necks, but at the samo timo’! 


country ; the other appeared to be well acquainted with 
every district passed through: 
“You appear to know the country prctty well, sir?” 


with tho hall-mark | queried the stranger. 


“Yes, I do,” replied the other, “ my name is a house- 


must confess that they are not usually aware of the fact | hold word throughout this district.” The stranger 


till they wake up next morning. And then, all too often, 
they discover they are wearing their boots as well—an 
entirely unnecessary precaution. 

The feminine cquivalent for the masculine collar is, 
in its normal state, either a small section of a window 
curtain, or a Peter Pan. But of late years the foolish 
damsels have actually had the fortitude to endure sore 
chins in order to be mistaken for gentlemen. 

If our etatesmen would only ponder this matter in their 
more scrious moments, they would see that beside 
such effrontery as this the demand for votes for women 
is but the veriest trifle. Our sisters need but to scize upon 


in 


LEARNING TO EAT. 


[An enterprising woman in Budapest has started a school 
ape given a full course of instruction in the | American girl escorted him before a justice of the peace, and 


where pu 
art of eating.—Daily Paper.) 
I’ vz learnt to eat all sorts of foods 
From salmon down to cheese, 


And know it’s not tho 


proper thing 
peas. 
My soup I swallow 
a la mode, 
But etill I must 


confess 
I found it rather hard 
at first 


Asparagus I quickly 
learnt 


To eat in proper 
style, 
Though sometimes ere it reached my mouth 
*Twould on my fingers pile. 


I found it hard to learn to pick 
The bones of fowl or game, 

T’d been so used to gnawing thom— 
I tell it to my shame, 


But what I'd really like to know 
Is not just how to eat, 

But where to get the money from 
To keep myself in meat. 


You want your boy with glee to shout ?— 
Get him a copy of THE SCOUT. 


To sip it, none the} T> hand, intact, 


became curious at once. 

“You're mayor of a large town, perhaps ?” 

iii No.” 

“ High Sheriff, then?” 

oe No.” 

“ Member of Parliament ?” 

i No.” 

: ‘ director of this railway, perhaps ?’’ 

‘ 0.” 

“ Weil,” said the stranger impatiently, “ who in creation 
are you, then ?”’ 

“[’m John Smith,” was the calm reply. 
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We pay five shillings for each accepted set of verses 
in this feature. We don’t want the sketches. Address 
your envelope to the Topical Editor, “ Pearson’s 
Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


PLEDGES FOR BRIDEGROOMS,. 
[Before consenting to marriaye with her sweetheart, an 


required him to swear elaborate pledges as to his conduct 
after marriage.—Daily Paper.]} 

My lovo so fair 

Has made me swear, 

Before sho'll be my wife, 


To use a knife for ; That I will lead, 


In word and deed 
A very model lifo. 


I’ve promised her 

Without demur 

That pleasures I won't 
seek ; 

I’ve sworn, in fact, 


My cash to her each 
week. 


I’ve vowed that I 
Would rather die 
Than stay out late at 
night, 
And, furthermore, 
My ma-in-law 
Til welcome with delight, 


My friends have said 

When once I’m wed 

My vows I'll be forgetting, 
But I'd make more 

Could I be sure 

She'll not go “ suffragetting " 4 
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Some Stories of Douglas, the Capital of the Isle of Man, 
and its quaint characters. 

W3EN you go to Douglas, the pretty little capital of the 
Isle of Man, you will learn why the cats of that quaint 
island have no tails. The right man to tell you the story 
is an extraordinary little fellow, known to everyone from 
Peel to Ramsey, and to all visitors for years past, who goes 
by the queer name of “‘ Tommy, tho Fairy.” 

Many, many years ago (he begins) the first ship came to 
anchor off the Isle of Man. There had nearly been 
mutiny aboard owing to continuous rough weather, which 
had driven the vessel out of her course, and to the captain's 
bad treatment of the ship’s cat. Whenever a gale sprang 
up, the skipper, a hasty-tempercd man, had been in the 
habit of catching the cat up by ite tail and swinging the 
unfortunate animal round his head in a paroxysm of rage. 

In time, from being a mild and domesticated tabby, the 
animal had become wild and “all claws” as the result 
of this ferocious treatment, and the crew, fond of it, as 
all sailors are of ‘“‘the ship’s mouser,”’ were shocked 

at the change in its once sleek appearance: 

The climax came when an unusually fierce storm drove 
the barque almost ashore. Pussy happened to come within 
the captain’s reach at the unfortunato moment, and he, 
swearing that it was bewitched, and the cause of all their 
troubles, seized it by the tail, as before, and, with a mighty 
swing, sent the poor beast hurtling through the air, shore- 
wards. 


“ There,” oried he, with a seaman’s superstition, “ goes 
that (unblessed) cat ; now we shall have fair weather!” 

But this time he had “mrung” with such muscular 
effect that the tail came away in his hands ! 

The cat, vindicating her reputation for possessing an 
overplus of lives, landed in a tree, whence she safely 
reached the ground, but minus an important portion of her 
anatomy: 

Warned by this dreadful experience, she communicated 
to every othercat in the island the fact that ita new visitors 
were men of violent habits, and exhibited evidence 
in woful support of the statement: 

Therefore, to avoid the fate which had overtaken their 
comrade, all the cats in tho island bit one another's tails off ! 

They doubtless argued in their feline minds that if there 
were nothing to lay hold of they couldn’t be swung. 

The trait was, of course, transmitted, and that is how, 
the islanders profess fervently to believe, Manx cats came 
to be tailless. 

Douglas is known locally as ‘ Honeymoon Town.” 
It is estimated that a greater average of couples come to 
it to spend “ those halcyon days” than to any other 
place in the kingdom. Its natural beauties, picturesquo 
surroundings, ‘‘ winding walks and bowers, waterfalls and 
giens,” the air of restful peace which lies upon it 
always, make it an ideal spot for the honeymooner. 

For those who desire the amusements of a capital, 
Douglas equally caters. It has, for instance, a magnificent 
dancing hall, one of the largest in the world, with a floor 
space’ to accommodate two thousand couples. 

This hall, the extensive winter gardens, the well-ap- 
pointed hotels, and a splendid poe taking the place 
of an ill-paved shingle-walk, which have all made Douglas 
the equal of any watering-place this side of the equator, 
and the superior of many, are mainly due to the enterpriso 
of a representative of the name most venerated in the 
island—the humble one of Brown. 
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MYSTERY OF A DOUGLAS TELEPHONE: £25 REWARD. 


It was due to the self-sacrifice and patriotism of James 
Brown, who founded the Istz or Man Tims, that in 1866 
the House of Keys ceased to be a self-elective body, and 
that its members were constituted by the people’s vote: 
He suffered imprisonment in the cause of Maroy, but the 
fight was won, and to-day, while the father’s name is 
everywhere hailed as that of a fearless patriot, tho son, 
John Brown, is probably the most popular man in Douglas 

If Douglas does not abound in quaint “ identities ’ 
to the same extent as some others of its class, there are, 
nevertheless, one or two to whom the attention of tlm 
new-comer is invariably directed: 

The first to greet the visitor as he steps ashore is always 
“s a Jack,” who dor =e of seasons past —_ it his 
peculiar duty to welcome the coming speed the in 
guest on behalf of Douglas in his own person: a Pd 
extraordinarily ample person he is, too: He is an “ insti- 
tution,” and has only one rival in the popularity he shares 
with Bella Curtis, the cheeriest, as she is probably the 
very stoutest fisherwoman who ever pursued that ancient 
calling. To see the two standing si oly side is a lessun 
in avoirdupois that strikes awe to tho beholder’s mind. 

Douglas has ite bellman, in a stalwart, happy-faced 
Manxman, whose father and grandfather were bellmen 
before him: Everybody knows and likes ‘‘ Teddy Kelly.” 
For the sum of one shilling Kelly will patrol the town 
ringing his bell, and announcing in a stentorian voice 
whatever is to be made publicly known. He says the 
oddest experience he ever had was when a lady sought him 
out and tearfully told him that she had lost her husband ! 

They had just landed and became separated while loo!:- 
ing for lodgings: She duly paid her shilling, and Kelly 
was obliged to out his part by going round calling 
out that Mrs. So-and-So’s hus' would find his wife 
waiting for him on tho pier! The distracted husband 
heard the welcome tidings and rejoined his better-half. 
but Douglas laughed over tho affair for weeks. 


FIN 


A young man was sitting at his office-desk in Douglas, Isle of Man, one 


oon. 


“ Brrrrrng,” went the telephone bell. ; 
Instantly the young man picked up the receiver. 
“Are you there?” he heard a lady inquire, “ Krrrk—lorrk—you—knrk— 


lrrrk—in 


ker again. 
What did the lady say ? 


e—krrrk.” 
“I beg your pardon,” he cried. But he asked in vain. 


Was she a friend or a client, or had she been put through to him by mistake ? 
These are some of the thoughts that ran through the young man’s mind. 


Can you help him to solve the mystery ? 


At that moment he was cut off, and in spite of all his efforts he couldn’t get through to the 


To the reader who supplies the five words, which in the opinion of the adjudicators make the best rendering of the sentence, or message, the big 
cash prize will be awarded. There is no special solution in the hands of the adjudicators, which competitors are expected to guess. 


RESULT OF “LOST WORDS,” No. 3, 


Ir is again pleasant to be able to announce that the entries 
for “Lost Words” are on the up-grade. The amount 
available for distribution in prizes for Competition No. 3 is 
£39 58. Od., which is a steady advance upon last week, and 
ehows that our new Competition is already becoming a 
popular favourite. 

To the sender of the-solution selected as the best, 
219 12s. 6d is awarded ; there are also twenty-five prizes of 
10s. 6d. each, and thirteen prizes of 10s. each. ; 

In “Lost Words” everybody has an equal opportunity 
for winning the substantial prizes. Don’t be deterred by 
the reflection that your attempt “ won’t be good enough”; 
the probability is that it will be better than most of the 
others sent in. 

In Competition No. 8 you will recollect a young lady at 
Southend noticed a young man writing with his stick on 
the sand. Tho message was partly obliterated by children 
passing ovor it, and all that she could read was: “ My — is 
‘— —you— —.” 

The solution selected as the best h i 
or with the name and address ¥ ah a a = 
follows: 


My beard is shaved, don't you ricognise hubby? 
Sent by Mr. H. MacIntosh, St. George's Rd., 

Wallasey, Cheshire. 

Here are some other good solutions sent in: 

My preference is “ parlour,” with “you” in it, 

My name is William. Do you “meet Bille"? 

My proposal is sand-written—do you appreciate “ Grit”? 

My life in insured, will you come boating? 


The list of remaining prizes will be found on page iii. of | 3, 


the red cover. 


A silent boy ie seldom seen, but 


oo _—_ 


HOW TO FIND “LOST WORDS,” 


Tas week you are invited to solve another seaside mystery. 
It deals with something which is familiar to everyone—a 
telephone. The idea is so simple and easy that appropriate 
words are sure to suggest themselves to you at once. 

A young man in an office at Douglas, Isle of Man, heard a 
broken message over the telephone. 

Your task will bo to supply the five words which the 
*phone “ blurred,” thus making a coherent and 
the prize money—which we guarantee shall be at least £25 
—will be distributed amongst the readers whose solutions 
are considered the best by the judges. 

A short — will at once convince you that finding 
“Lost Words” is not only one of the most pleasant pastimes, 
but also one of the least difficult. 

The mutilated telephone message was: 


“— —you— — in the —.” 


The dashes shown here take the places of the words that 
were lost. This may suggest to you such a sentence as, 


“ Can meet you this evening in the 


pore: 
or something of that sort. You 
will, however, soon evolve a better 
sentence than this. Directly you 
have done 80, send it along to us on 
the form here given in accordance 
with the conditions. 
CONDITIONS FOR 
COMPETITORS. 
1 aD eae wat De forwarded on 
) 


wetttin pon , form, 
ona en' 

than five car no 

lewer, must be written on the 
entry form. a 

coupon accom. 

Order for 


must 
panied by a Postal 


no boy makes a eocund when reading a copy of THE SCOUT. 


entbrall him, 


LOST WORDS, No. 6. 


Signed Coe reecorevcccccccece or see cerccccenvecvesces 


AddreSS sissrverersseeveeseceserseeseerseees 


sixpence, made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and 
crossed *' & Co.,’’ and the number of the Postal Order must be 
written in the provided. Where one Postal Order 
of a higher value is sent to cover more than one attempt, tho 
number of this Postal Order must be written on each entry 


form. 
4. The envelope containing the coupon or coupons must he 
addressed to the Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 


Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and must be marked 
‘* Lost Worps No. 6,” in the top left-hand corner, 
5. ASomte ame arrive not later than first post Thursday, 


6, Of tho amount received (after deducting ten per cent.) one 
half will be awarded to the competitor whose attempt is 
considered to be the best by the adjudicators, by whom 
originality of idea will be taken in:v consideration, and the 
remaining half will be awarded in other prizes amongst 
those competitors whose efforts show merit. 

7. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the loss cr 
non-delivery of any attempt submitted. No correspondence 
will be entered into in connection with the Competition, and 
telegrams will be ignored. Tho published decision is final, 
and competitors may only enter on this understanding. 


Postal Order No. .sssscccssssssreeecesees 


You 


I undertake to abide by the conditions, and agree to accept the published 
deciston as final and legally binding. 


Perr 
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{ UlisthwaiteP” asked 
} Lester. 
ih “Oh he’sa por beggar with- 
Wh | out a tailor, who livesin a ruin,” 
i replied Bob Humilton. 
ec Joan Lester’s face flushed. 
, Though she was a guest at the 
it Hamiltons’, she showed no great 
(Ly AN! liking for the son, Robert, nor for 
the latter's crony, George Powell. 

The Hamiltons and Powells were new and wealthy 
residents in the neighbourhood of Ullsthwaite, which 18 
one of the few remaining places in England that can 
boast of a Baronial Court. 

At the head of the latter was Richard Ullsthwaite, and 
his position carried the title of Master of Ullsthwaite and 
possession of the Hall, which had once been the centre of 
a vast estate, but all that remained now was a few score 
acres and some cottages. 

The Master was a man of some thirty years of age. 
His income was derived partly from the few cottages still 
peta ging to the Hall, and partly from the land which he 
farmed, 

He lived a strenuous life, as was necessary. Except for 
two servants, he was alone in the old mansion. But his 
was a familiar figure in the countryside, and men touched 
their hats to him, and women curtsied as he rode by, 
which was more than they did to the wealthy people who 
had come to zeside in the neighbourhood. 

Dick was straight and tall, with good, broad shoulders, 
and an honest, open face. Justice and intellect were 
enthroned in those steady grey eyes; strength of purpose 
sperens in the strong lower Jaw. 

- him striding along clad in shabby tweeds and 
mu 


boots, with an ancient black briar in his mouth. 
Watch him listening gravely and sympathetically to the 
troubles of the village women, swinging delighted 
youngsters high in the air, sharing his tobacco with vhe 
men, and discussing crop prospects with them. 
_ Compare haughty new-comers, immaculately clad, riding 
in motor-cars, a continual sneer on their faces, which they 
mistook for an air of good breeding. 

The difference was so obvious as to be almost laugh- 
able. It, was natutal to the Master to act, think, and 
behave as a gentleman; it was an effort on the part of 
his wealthy neighbours, an effort which, had they lived in 
Thackeray's time, would have given that incomparable 
writer reams of material for his ‘ Book of Snobs.” 

Mr. Powell and Mr. Hamilton were members of the 
Baronial Court which adjudicates on questions relating 
to the people living within the Barony. They despised 
the common people, however, whereas the Master cared 
for them. Thus, although the two new-comers were very 
wealthy, they could never attain to the proud position 
held by Dick Ullsthwaite. 

The two sons were far more bitter against the Master, 
and were desperately envious. They would have given 
much to have brought about his downfall. 

They never lost an opportunity of sneering at his 
poverty, his dress, the ruined Hall, though they never 
dared to do so to his face. It was a sore blow to their 
pride to see the villagers euching their hats to the 
shabbily-dressed Master, whilst they, in all their glory, 
were unnoticed unless, perchance, the villagers grinned 
when they had passed by. 

It is the custom of the Baronial Court of Ullsthwaite 
to permit visitors to witness their proceedings. In the 
forthcoming Court there was a more important proposal 
in the addenda than there had been for many years. It 
was none other than a proposition from a large manu- 
facturing company to be allowed to erect a factory and 
dwellings on a certain piece of land adjoining the 
village. 

The case was to come before the Court because of the 
complex nature of the site, inasmuch as it belonged in 
sete to various people and was useless to the manu- 

cturing company except as a whole. 

The largest pert of the ground belonged to Mr. 
Hamilton, a small portion was rented by the villagers as 
allotments, another part was waste and used by the 
villagers as common ground, and the remaining portion 
was part of the land rented from Mr. Powell by one of 
the farmers, who was a member of the Court. 

The offer made by the manufacturing company was an 
exceedingly liberal one, and both Mr. Powell and Mr. 
Hamilton wanted to accept it, for they foresaw that it 
would increase the value of their other land. 

“It's the villagers that are the trouble,” said Mr. 
Powell. 

“ The villagers be ——!"’ replied Mr. Hamilton. 

“ Hear, hear, er!’ remarked Bob Hamilton. 
“ Ullsthwaite would cry if he heard you say that.” 

“TI reckon the Master will be dead apes the idea,” 
said George Powell, ‘‘seeing that it will interfere with 
his unwashed pets in the village.”’ 

“I don’t see why you should laugh at the Master 
because he is poor,” said Joan Lester. ‘And I'm sure 
you should not sneer at him because ho stands up for the 
Poor people.’” 

“ Because he’s one of ‘em,” said George Powell. A 
asMark which sent the author and his crony into roare of 
a os but caused Joan to tilt her pretty nose. 

“You'll see him at the Court to-morrow, he'll get one 
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“WHo is this meats Me | in the eye then,” said Bob Hamilton. 


Complete Long Story. 
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A Story of Love and Conspiracy. 
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Aaster of Ullsthwaite 


By E. NEWTON-BUNGEY. 


“When you sce 
him you'll know why we laugh.” 

But Joan was to see the Master before the Court sat, 
she saw him that same afternoon. It happened in this 
wise: George Powell wag taking her and Bob Hamilton 
for a epin in his high-powered Napier car. They wero 
travelling at an excessive speed, for the roads were prac- 
tically deserted. Presently, however, they approached the 
village of Ullsthwaite, but Powell did not reduce the 
speed of the car. ‘They bounded up a short risc, and then 
rushed recklessly downhill and round a sharp bend. 

A sudden cry rose to Joan’s lips as she caught sight of 
an infant toddling happily along in the centro of the 
road, right in the track of the car. There scemed to be 
no possibility of saving the mite, when, suddenly, a tall 
figure leapt from the fedgas gathered up the child, and 
sprang to safety just as the car whizzed by. 

“That was a near one,” said Hamilton. ‘ By jingo! 
that fool Ullsthwaite is taking the number of our car. 
Far up, George, and ask him what the dickens he means 

yy it.” 

Joan turned her head to see a woman holding the infant 
to her bosom and, standing alongs.de, a notebook and 

ncil in his hand, the tall figure of tho Master of 

Jlisthwaite. 

The car was slowed up, backed into the hedge, and sent 
mane towards the scene of the narrowly averted catas- 
trophe, 

“Hi! Ullsthwaite!"’ shouted Iamilton. 

The Master, seeing a lady in the car, removed his pi 
from his mouth and raised his cap, a courtesy which the 
inp youte men did not return. 

“Good morning,” he said shortly. 

“Were you tuking our number just now?” Powell 
demanded. 

“I was,” replied the Master. 

“Then what the dickens d’you mean by interfering? 
Why don’t you confine yourself to your associates and 
leave your betters alone?” 

The Maste: reddened, Joan’s pretty face was suffused 
with blushes for her frisnd’s rudencss, 

“What did you take the number for?" demanded 
Hamilton 

“To report you,’”’ the Master said grimly. ‘‘ You havo 
no right to be in charge of a car, Mr. Powell, and if I 
can get your license endorsed I will. You might havo 
killed that little child.” 

“ Aye, an’ would ‘a done if there ‘cdn’t bin a man 
‘ere,” said the mother fiercely. 

“Pooh! That's all right,’ said Powel!. ‘‘ The kid’s 
only frightened. Here's something for it.” 

He threw a sovereign at the woman's feet. The mother 
stooped down and grasped the coin and then hurle/ it 
full in Powell's face, striking him between tho eyes. 

“You keep your dirty money !"’ she cried. 

“ Hush! Mrs, Ramsden,” said the Master gently. 

, At these words the fierce look faded from the woman's 
ace. 

“Yes, sir,’’ she said meekly. 

“ Don't be a fool about this, Ullsthwaite,” said Powell. 
‘« Tt was an accident, I assure you.”’ 

“*T shall do as I think best,’” said the Master shortly. 

“Look here, I don’t want to lose my license. I’m 
already in the black books owing to that affair at Trout- 
beck. I'll give you my promige to drive more carefully 
in and near the villages. 

“ Give it me now, on paper,” said the Master. 

Powell scowled, he fumed inwardly at ‘thus being 
dictated to, but he was powerless. The Master took no 
notice of the young man’s behaviour, and was drafting 
something on a sheet he had torn from his notebook. 

“Sign that," he said. 

Powell read it through, hie face like a thundercloud, 
but he signed, nevertheless. Then the car was driven 
away, Joan being just in time to see the Master’s thick, 
dark brown hair as he raised his cap. 

“ Bumptious fool! "’ said Hamilton. 

“Stuck up idiot! '’ snorted Powell. 

“IT think you were both in the wrong,” remarked Joan 
Lester, “and that the Master was just splendid. He 
might have been killed through you.” . 

“Pooh! played to the gallery,’ growled Hamilton. 
“ That's his usual game.” - 

“Tet that is his usual game,’’ Joan said in spirited 
tones, ‘‘I don’t wonder the people love him.” : 

Hamilton and Powell were very silent during the 
remainder of the spin, their curious brains were at 
work trying to understand matters. 

Next day the Baronial Court was held. There were a 
few spectators, anclwates Joan Lester, Bob Hamilton, 
and George Powell. The Master, in his shabby tweed 
suit, took his place at the head of the table, and the 
business was proceeded with unti] the proposition of the 
manufacturing company was read out. Mr. Hamilton at 
once n to speak of the advantages which would 
accrue if the proposition were accepted. His speech was 
interrupted by a constant stream of ‘‘ Hear, hear!" 
“Quite correct !'’ and such like, from the two young mer 
in the audience. _. 

“T must insist on strangers remaining quiet,” said the 
Master suddenly. “Otherwise, the Court will be 
cleared.” 


“ Stranger "’ is the term applied to anyone who is not 
a member of the Court. Hamilton and Powell went very 


, that the Egg in the village will suffer. 
>t 


red; but the Master was quite within his prerogative, 
and they were forced to remain silent, 

Mr. Teamnilion's speech was supported by Mr. Powell, 
and then the Master rosa to his feet. 

“Both of the honourable members have mado a strong 
point of the advantages which would arise if the offer is 
accepted,” he said. ‘* But I fail to see that these 
advantages would affect the general welfare of the people. 
1t ecems to me that the only persons who will bencfit are 
the two honourable inembers, whilst it is quite obvious 
They will lose 
their lan e factory will be an eyesore, the people who 
will be brought in as workers will be outsiders who will 
not have a good effect on the villagers. 

“With a view to avoiding further waste of time,” he 
went on, “ I hereby declare the proposition reftsed.” 

Mr. Hamilton sprang to his fect, his face pale. 

“ You are adopting a very high-handed attitudg” he 
said. ‘I refuse to abi by your decision.” 

“1 am actin suite within my rights,” said the Master 
quel: “On Ae alf of the villagers I refuso the offer. 
The land coloured red on the plan has been common land 
for over one hundred years and is now the property of 
tho people, accordi to the Statutes. We will now 
proceed with the further busincss.’” 

Joan Lester almost clapped her hands to signify her 
approval of the Master's firm attitude. A gleam of amuso- 
ment came into her blue eyes as she saw tho rage and 
chagrin on the faces of her companions. They had ex- 
pected to see the Master humbled, but he had turned the 
tables on them very effectively. 

‘‘ We've got to knock this Master chap off his high 
horse,”” growled Bob Hamilton that evening. ‘ Fancy a 
beastly pauper gig to us, why, my annual tailor's 
bill would keep him in luxury for a year.” 

“I'm with you, Bob,’’ replied Powell. 
do it?’’. 

The two young men sat thinking for some time. 

“We want to make him look a fool, don’t we?” 
Hamilton asked suddenly, 

Powell nodded. 

“Thon what do you say to this!” Tamilton lcaat 
forward and whispered a few words in his friend’s ear. 

“Topping idea, Bob,” cried Powell, indulging in a 
paroxysm of laughter. “ Will he bite, d'you think?” 

“| believe 60, Joan will draw him. Didn’t you notice 
how he kept looking at her during the Court?’’ 

“Bally impudence!" said Powell. “Fancy a chap 
like that having the sauce. By gum! wo'll make use of it. 
Woe’ll say she wants him to conie.” 

“The very ticket,’’ Hamilton cried. 

Next morning they motored down to_Ullsthwaite and 
along the lane which runs through the Hall fields. They 
found the Master, his coat off, lara at work mending 
broken fence. 

“ Morning!" cried Hamilton, slowing u 

The Master returned the salutetion an. 
work. 

“Got a long job?” asked Powell. 

“It will keep me going until sundown,” 
Ulisthwaite replied. 

“T say,” remarked Hamilton. 
our place to dinner to-night? 
don't trouble abont dress. 

‘‘T don’t have to,” replied the Master. “I haven’t an 
evening dress. It’s very kind of you to ask me, but——” 
“ Miss Lester wants to meet you,’’ broke in JIa:nilton. 

The Master's expression changed, he had thought a 
great deal of the pretty girl who was staying with the 
Hamiltons. The idea of meeting her fired hig blocd. 

“Are you sure my appearance will not upset any 
fastidious tastes?” he asked ironically. 

‘* Of course, it’s only an informal] affair. Eight o'clock 
sharp. You'll come? 

“ Thanks, I will.” 

“Got him,” murmured Hamilton, delightedly. as they 
drove away. 

‘Got him another way, too,” said Powell. “ Did you 
hear me ask him how long he'd be on that job?” 

“Yes; I wondered why you did it.” 

‘Why, I wanted to find out if he'll be on it this after- 
noon. lie said he would, so we'll motor round this way 
and bring Joan, then she'll see the precious Master is 
only a common Jabourer working in shirt and trousers.” 

“George, you're a genius!’ chuckled Hamiltcn 

The young men were vastly pleased with the plots they 


“ How can we 


the car. 
continued his 


Dick 


“Will you come up to 
Quite an informal affair, 


were setting on foot. As a matter of fact, the dinner- 
pay, which Hamilton gaid would be “ inform:],” was to 
a very swell affair, A large numbor of people would 


be present, some of them possessing titles, including the 
Duchess of Axminster and Lord Kessick. 

The proposed motor-ride was taken that aftcrnoon. 
When the car entered the Hall lane, Hamilton purposely 
slowed up in order that Joan should see as much as 
possible of the Master in his working garb. 

“ Hullo, there’s the Master! ’’ said Powell suddenly, 
admirably affecting surprise. . 

Ulisthwaite, pipe in mouth, with no coat or waistcoat 
on, was sawing vigorously at a loz. As the car drew near 
he picked up a huge baulk of timber and carried it easily 
to ite proper position. 

“‘ Ien’t he strong?” murmured Joan, a glitter of admire- 
tion in her eyes. 

The Master, despite his appearance, bowed with an gasy 


Take home a oopy to your son. 
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Free as the car went by, and then went on steadily with 
is work 


like that lording it over the guv’nor,” 
‘‘What do you 


“ His 


“Fancy a chap 
remarked Hamilton contemptuously. 
think of us having such a Master? ” : 

“YT thought he looked splendid,” Joan said. 
figure is so fine.” . 

Her words gave the conspirators considerable food for 
thought during the rest of the spin. 

“Don’t think much of your plan, George,” growled 
Hamilton. 
e e e e e 

The great hall of Gretna Castle, Mr. Hamilton’s 
residence, was crowded with men clad in immaculate 
evening dress, and ladies wearing Parisian gowns. It was 
a perfect blaze of splendcur—a testimony to the power of 


money. 

Then Dick Ullsthwaite arrived. A footman, who had 
received orders from Bob Hamilton, cried in a loud voice : 

‘The Master of Ullsthwaite.” 

Dick entered, clad in a neat though worn tweed suit, 
and stood gazing askance at the brilliant crowd. Then 
he pulled himself very erect and a new light came into 
his eyes as he advanced to greet his hostess, 

As if by common consent the guests ceased their con- 
versation to stare at thie curiously dressed man. George 
Powell and Bob Hamilton felt that their moment had 
come, the Master’s pride would receive a blow it would 
never get over. He would be the laughing-stock of the 
county. 

Mr. Hamilton was mentally confounding himself for 
agreeing to his son’s scheme—it looked now to be leading 
up to an awkward contretemps. 

But in the midst of it all, when Powe!] and Hamilton 
were opening their mouths ready to laugh, when Joan’s 
eyes were growing suspiciously misty, the Duchess of 
Axminster saved the situation. 

She swept across to where the Master stood, her hand 
outstretched. 

“T am glad to meet you, Mr. Ullsthwaite,” she raid. 
“Your father and I were very great friends in days 
gone by.” 

The Master took the proffered hand, but instead of 
shaking it, he bent over with an old-fashicned grace and 
courtliness and pressed it to his lips. 

“ My father’s friends are mine, madam,” he said. 

No other man in the room could have done as he had 
done or spoken as be had spoken, without the action or 
the words seeming laughable. Yet the Master was the 
only person in the room who was not clad as an aristocrat. 

he Duchess’s eyes softened. ‘‘ Let me introduce you 
to my nephew,” she said. 

She led the Master up to Lord Kessick, cag 

“This is the Master of Ulisthwaite whose father 7 
have heard me speak of so often as the most pertect 
arian God ever made. With the privilege of old age 

t me say that I am glad to find in you, Mr. Ullisthwaite, 
such a worthy euccessor to your dear father.” 

Bob Hamilton and George Powell listened in agony. 
Their hands were thrust deep in their pockets, their 
faces black as thunderclouds. 

Joan, who had had her suspicions before, read the two 
men like a book, and she was exultant. ‘She resolved to 
punish them further. 

“* Introduce me to the Master,” she commanded. 

And Bob Hamilton was forced to lead her to 
Ullsthwaite, who bowed over tho girl’s hand as though 
she were a princess. It was so natural to him, this eweet 
old courtesy, that not the bluffest, most calloug man in 
the room saw anything unusual in it. 

“I reckon your dodge is about as good as mine was, 
Bob,’’ Powell muttered. 

“Yes; rotten, isn’t it?’ growled Hamilton. 

No man moved about that splendid room with the grace 
of the Master of Ulisthwaite, no man had euch a d 
seignior air. Clad in his tweed suit he was distinctive as 
the echemers had meant him to be, but, alas! for their 
plans, the distinction was of a vastly different order from 
what they had looked for. 

They writhed as they watched Joan talking vivaciously 
with the Master, listening to his words with an interest 
she never vouchsafed them. 

At length dinner was announced and the Duchess of 
Axminster, the guest of the evening, told Mr. Hamilton 
that the Master must take her in. Dick Ulisthwaite in 
his homely tweeds, led the way to the gorgeous dining 
saloon, whilst Hamilton and Powell came behind. 

When the ladies left the table, Hamilton made another 
attempt to humble the Master. He had becn drinking 
more than was good for him. 

“What a rotten tailor you've got, Ullsthwaite,” 
he said, with a ag ee at Dick’s tweeds. 

“Oh, you mustn't blame the tailor,” remarked the 
Master good-humouredly. ‘You see I've had this suit 
seven years.” : 

Thig astonishing candour completely disarmed Hamilton, 
and the laugh was turned against him. He did not quite 
collect himself until the men were making their way to the 
drawing-room. Then he stumbled against the Master. 

‘Why don't you apologise? he asked thickly. 

“There is nothing for me to apologise for,” replied the 
Master calmly. 

‘Is it customary for a gentleman to knock into 
another and not apologise? ’’ demanded Hamilton. 

“T can quite understand you seeking information on 
such omg * murmured the Master sweetly. 

i y, all laughed,” Hamilton explained to Powell 
later. ‘ Wonder what they laughed at.” 

Powell tried to think, but neither he nor his chum saw 
anything to laugh at. 

here was no doubt about it, the Master of Ullsthwaite 
vied with the Duchess of Axminster for the honour of 
Leing the guest of the evening. Lord Kessick pronounced 
his political views the soundest he had heard for some 
time, an opinion anyone might value, for Kessick was one 
of the few stars of the Upper House. 

“Isn't your son going into politics?” inquired the 
Duchess of Mr. Hamilton. “ ere is he, I've hardly 
seen him.” 


Healtby stories, interesting articles, and bright pictures have won for THE SC 


literature, Get a copy and eee how good it i 


Eomeone routed Bob Hamilton out of a corner where he 
and George Powell sat on the verge of tears because of the 
utter failure of their schemes. 

“Are you the young man who is going to put up for 
Parliament?” the Duchess inquired severely, gazing at 
Robert's red, puffed-up countenance. 
dis, pom if it pleases your Grace,” replied Robert 

ickly. 
tt Un! * yemarked the Duchess. Such an ejaculation 
may be spoken so as to mean a great deal—this was such a 
case. Her Grace turned and began to speak to the 
Master, 

When Dick Ulsthwaite reached home that night, he felt 
as he had never felt before. The feeling wag a curious 
one, @ yearning after something that he did not possess. 
There seemed a sudden emptiness in hig busy life, some- 
thing was wanting. Was that something Joan? he asked 
himself ; and there was no doubt as to the answer. 

Powell and Hamilton were not particularly happy when 
they met on the following morning. They began to blame 
each other for the failure of their plans, and in the midst 
of what promised to be quite a healthy quarrel, a footman 
came to say that Mr. Hamilton wished to see his son. 
Robert went dutifully to the study. 

“Well, and what do you think of yourself?’’ asked 
Mr. Hamilton unpleasantly. ‘“ Why I should be blessed 
with such an utter fool for a son, I do not know.” 

“Who says I'm a fool? ’’ demanded Robert. 

“Look here, young man, if you want an opinion of 
yourself go and get the Duchess of Axminster’s opinion 
of you—you'll probably drown yourself afterwards. And 
if you want an example, try and copy the Master of 
Ulisthwaite. I wish to goodness I iad eon like him. 
Now clear out and try to learn some sense. You've lost 
your chance for Miss Lester.”’ me 

“Have I?” growled Robert. ‘We'll see about that.” 

He went to eee. He found Joan in the rose-garden, 
and, without demur, asked her to marry him. 

Joan stared at the young man, a wild desire to laugh 
came over her, but she strenuously resisted it. 

‘‘ Please don’t speak of such a thing, Mr. Hamilton,” 
she said. 

“D'you mean you won't?” 

“T do, Mr. Hamilton,” said Joaa firmly. 

Robert Hamilton thrust his hands in his pockets, dumb 
with astonishment, whilst he stared after Joan’s retreating 
form. e e e e 

The Master of Ulisthwaite was attending to the massive 
oaken door which opens into the hall from the terrace, 
when Joan and the Duchess of Axminster suddenly 
appeared. 

“ I've come to renew my acquaintance with the Hall,” 
the Duchess said, by way of explanation, 

That meant a tour round the ancient mansion. Joan 
was delighted with ite architectural beauties, and listened 
with a rapt expression on her pretty face as the Master 
related the history of the various portions. For the 
Ullsthwaites had ever been a race of fighti men, and 
there was a atory of valour connected with almost every 


room, 

Curiously enough the Duchess became tired before the 
Hall was half explored, and Joan and the Master con- 
tinued the tour alone. Dick Ullsthwaite found himself 
wishing that the Hall were ten times larger than it was. 

Later on the Master and his guests stocd in Dick’s own 
particular sanctum, with its walls adorned with guns, 
antlers, pipe-racks, fox-brushes, and other sporting odds 
and ends. Just then the hoot of a motor was heard out- 
side, and Dick's manservant same in saying, ‘‘ Young 
Mr. Powell has called for the ladies, sir.” 

“You can tell Mr. Powell from me,” egaid the Duchess, 
“that the ladies are staying to tea with the Master.” 

A few moments later the car departed, its owner's face 
as black as a thunder-cloud. 

Dick had wanted to ask his guests to have tea with 
him, but had refrained for fear of being too presumptuous. 
His grave, strong face was wrcathed in amiles as he gave 
orders for the meal to be laid. 

“Funny idea of enjoyment some people have got,” 
growled George Powell after dinner that night. 

His remark was intended for Joan, and she turned to 
him, asking what he meant. 

“Fancy mooning round @ ruin with that old fossil 
Ullsthwaite, when Bob and I could have taken you out 
in the car,’’ Powell explained. 

“Yes, and we could have had a lovely time ranning 
over children and frightening poor old women out of their 
lives,” returned Joan calmly. 

Powell stared at her and scratched his head. 

“I can’t twig you, you know,” he eaid. 
know when you Te serious.” 

“ o? ’ 


“I never 


my, Miss Joan, why don’t you let me take 
ate about? t’s get engaged, we needn't trouble about 
ing married just yet. I believe in a girl having her 
fling, same as a fellow.” 
‘Sowing her wild oate, you mean!” inquired Joan 


gravely. 

“That's it!” cried Powell. ‘I say, this'll be one in 
the eye for old Bob.’’ 

“ What will? ” 
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‘* Why you and mo being engaged.” 

‘““When that comes about, Mr. Powell,’’ said Joan 
frigidly, ‘‘Mr, Hamilton will have no eyes to, as you so 
gracefully put it, have one in.” 

With that sho swept by Powell to the other end of the 
room. Powell scratched his head in a puzzled fashion and 
relieved his mind by going to the stables and watching 
a terrier kill some helpless caged rats. 

Ullsthwaite was astonished next day to see the Master, 
who rarely mingled with Society, riding by the side of an 
open brougham which contained Joan and the Duchess 
of Axminster. It was the first of many similar sights for 
the se to feast their eyes on. 

Powell and Hamilton became bosom friends again, ad- 
versity reuniting them. Once more they joined forces to 
secure the downfall of the Master. Between them they 
concocted a letter purporting to come from Joan, offering 
herself as the Master's wife. 

Dick received it, and it gave him food for much thought. 
The letter asked for an interview on the following after- 
noon in the Ullsthwaite Woods. 

The two conspirators arrived early on the scene and hid 
themselves in the undergrowth. Presently to their 
a the Master appeared carrying a riding whip. 

“Wonder how long he'll wait?” murmured Hamilton 
with a happy grin. 

Suddenly, to their surprise, the Duchess and Joan came 
along a riding which led to the spot where Dick was 
waiting. 

a What luck!’ whispered Powell. ‘‘It couldn’t have 
happened better.” 

ut they could hardly believe their eyes when, after 
shaking hands with the Duchess, the Master calmly kissed 
Joan, and she did not resist him. An oath burst from 
Hamilton’s lips. 

“What's it mean?”’ gasped Powell. 

The Master's worde answered his question. 

“I expect your friends will be in audience somewhere 
near, Joan,” he said. ‘I'll find them,” he added grimly, 
ne his riding-whip, an unpleasant expression on his 
ace. 

He strode into the undergrowth to find the conspiratore, 
too dumfounded to move, crouching on the ground. 

“ Stand up!” he commanded, 

They were compelled to obey though it was against 
their will. The two ladies, in the meantime, had walked 
on through the wood, 

“T’ve got two or three little accounts to settle with 
you,” the Master said sternly. ‘I had better tell you 
first that soon after I got your precious letter I met the 
Duchess of Axminster and Miss Lester. I told them 
exactly what had happened, and I am glad to tell you 
that- Miss Lester wag pleased to say that the letter quite 
expressed her views. 

“Now, which of you shall I thank first?” he asked, 
taking a firmer stip of his riding-whip. 

But, somehow, the young men seemed not at all anxious 
for priority of place, and when the Master took a step 
forward they broke into an ignominious retreat. é 


The Duchess of Axminster’s present consisted in 
restoring the Hall to its former stateliness and settling an 
income on the Master, which, she stated, was a thank- 
offering for the many kindnesses his father had shown her 
in days gone by. : 

The Lady of Ullsthwaite bids fair to rival the popu- 
larity of the Master. Neither young Hamilton nor Powell 
visits at the Hall. 


SHORT AND SWEET. 
we have oma a code of signals.” 
times, that means ‘ Do you love me?’ And when I wave 
And how do you ask other questions ?” 

“ ‘Tz missus seems to be in a bad humour this morning,” 
she has forgotten it !"’ was the response. 

A apy, whilst gine downstairs to dinner, had the 
rudely said aloud, so that the oe in front might hcar ; 
turning round, replied with a sweet smile : 


Emory: “ Why are you waving your handkerchief ?” 
Angelina : ‘Since papa has forbidden Tom the house 
Enil t is that 2?” 
‘Angelina: “When he waves his handkerchief five 
five in reply, it means, ‘ Yes, darling.’ ” 
digeion: 
Angelina : “‘ We don’t.. That’s the whole code.” 
a 
said a butler to the lady’s maid. 
“Yes, she is; someone told her a secret last night, and 
—— = fe 
THE ASS SPOKE. 
misfortune to step tly on tho dress of a lady in front 
of her. The man on whose arm the former was leaning 
“« Always getting in the way, like Balaam’s ass!” 
Upon whi the lady whose gown had been trodden on, 
“Pardon me, it was the angel who stood in the way, 
and the ass which spoke.” 


“Wnat do you think of Fielding?" asked a young 
lady of a graduate of one of our universities with whom 
she had been talking about the early English novelists. 

“Oh,” was the answer, “it’s important, of course j 
but it isn’t worth much unless there is good batting |" 


SPIRIT WANTED. 

A MINISTER opened the Sunday School class with tke 
well-known hymn, “ Little drops of water, little grains of 
sand.” 

In the middle of the first verse he stopped the singins, 
and complained strongly of the half-hearted manner in 
which it was sung. it. 

“ Nor 
and d 


aw mada - fe. * 


arops of water,’ 


a boye’ 
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The Sporting Deo-Work 


Tae man who shoots without dogs misses half the 
Jeasure of shooting, for there are few prettier sights than 
a couple of well-trained setters or pointers at work, while 
even the humbler spaniel and retriever introduce a pleasant 
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Drawing near a covry of birds, a well-trained aetter comes to 
@ standstill tn the above remarkable attitude, 


variety into a day’s sport, and make the proceedings | 
considerably more lively than they would otherwise be. 

The setter is used mostly for partridge shooting, and his | 
duty is to range to and fro across a ficld, in front of the | 
guns, until he comes upon the scent of a covey of | 
partridges, when his whole body suddenly stiffens and ho ! 
crecps slowly forward, up wind, towards the spot where 
the birds are lying hidden: 

As he draws nearer to the birds his advance becomes 
slower, until ot last, when about six or eight yards away 
from them, he comes to a standstill, and with nose thrust 
forward, one paw raised, and tail straight out (as in the 


OP an, 
"™ -" . 
As the birds rise, the well-trained setter drops where he hae 
been standing, 
first picture), he forward straight at the patch of 
grass where the little brown birds are lying huddled 
ther« 
© sportaman now advances swiftly and Edeesany with 
at the ready; there is no sound except for the 


his 
et a the grass as he walks; then suddenly, with a 
whir-r-r of wings that sounds for all the world like distant 
thunder, the covey rises and the gunner lets them have 
it with both barrie 

Directly the birds rise a well-trained setter drops where 


Whereas, the badly-trained animal dashes forward, 


he has been standing, as shown in the second picture, and 
lies like a rock, leaving his master to re-load and go 
forward to pick up the birds he has shot. 

If, however, he is a headstrong and badly trained dog 
he will dash forward, as in the third illustration, and, 
Ree up the partridge that has fallen nearest to him, 

in worrying it until his master rushes up to give him 
8 beating. 

A dog like this will ruin any day's shooting, as the 

gunner is bound to lose his temper with such an animal, 


NO TIME TO READ THEM. 

Two men sat beside each other in a railway train. 
One of them, putting down a magazine, remarked : 

“That series of articles, ‘ Books that Have a 
Me,’ has en the attention of some of the leading 
literary men of the country.” 

“So I’te heard,” the other man replied. 

. ane you read any of the articles ?” 

‘0. ” 


“But you have often thought of books that have 
helped you, I dare say ?” 

* No, I don’t read Books, and am therefore not belped 
aes I read the titles of books, but never turn the 

ves.”” 

“You must be s busy man.” 

“T am,” said the man who only glanced 
WI am a book reviewer.” 

So a) OL ad 

" Ts the lady of the house in ? ” asked a caller: 

“The mistress is in,” replied the maid, who had received 
her notice, “ but she’s no lady!” 


at the titles, 


>_S0oCc 
Frest Susurpanitz: ‘I seo they have taken the 
¥ a.m. train off this line. Do you miss it ?” 
Second Suburbanite: ‘Oh, nothing like as much as 
T used to miss it when it was on.” 
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Our Sporting Contributor dis- 


cusses the Merits of Well- 
trained Setters and Pointers. 


and the constant beatings that are necessary will effec- 
tually put most men off their aim: 

Again, it sometimes happens that only part of a covey 
get up at a time, so that if a dog runs in after the first 
shot he will probably put up the remainder of the birds 
before the gunner has had time to re-load, and a second 

right and left” will be impossible. 

I have sometimes shot grouse on the moun- 
tains of Ireland over these dogs, and tho amount of un- 
necessary walking that the animals save one must bo 
experienced to be appreciated. 

Picture yourself solemnly proceeding to beat a moun- 
tain out—all round and on top without dogs. And then 
undertake the same task wit! 
and you will find that at the end o 


a soups of Irish setters, 
the day you have 


Ne 


ome 
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A good spaniel at work runs down the middle of a hedge 
in ecarch of rabbits, 


walked about half the distance, besides having had the 
pleasure of seeing the dogs at work: 

Another useful dog to the sportsman is the spaniel, 
whose duties are chic y confined to rabbit-shooting. Put 
& good epaniel into a hedge where there are rabbits, and 
he will soon have them out, if he knows his business. 


Running down in the middle of the hedge, out of sight, 
the spani pony comes upon the scent of a bunny, a 
fact which he announces by giving tongue to a series of 


delighted yelps as he gallops forward through the under- 


wth 

W jooner or later the rabbit will come popping out from 
the hedge, when you bowl him over or—miss him: 

Picture No: 4 shows a good spaniel at work, but un- 
fortunately, all spaniels are not good, some of them having 
a perfect horror of honest work. A lazy beast of the 
outside passenger” type, illustrated in Picture 5, 
absolutely refuse to enter a 


hedge, 

“ihe animal leaves the other 
dogs to do all the work, while 
he dodges about on the outside 
of the hedge, waiting for the 
rabbite to bolt: When they do 
bolt he goes in pursuit, and, ten 
to one, geta in the way of the 
gunner, so that it is im possible 
to shoot at all without killing 


implies, brings the game that 
has been shot, back to the gun: 
When a wounded rabbit has got 
off to cover, @ retriever, if put 
on the trail at once, will oa 
bably be able to catch him 
before reaching a hole, while if 
a bird should fall in water, as in 
the sixth picture, the services of 
this dog are invaluable. 

For the rest, he is rather a . 
cl fellow, and not much 
good ‘at hedge work, as a@ rule, 

ing 60 much bigger than the 


spaniel. 


A gencral field day. 
Picture seven shows a scene 


ONLY A DENTIST. 

“ ‘Taat’s a fine house,” said Brown to Jones, ‘‘ and yet 
I cannot bear to look at it.” 

“Why not ?”’ asked Jones: 

“Why?” repeated Brown: “Because the owner 
built it out of the blood and the groans of his fellowmen ; 
out of the grief of children and the wails of women ! ” 

“Great Scot!’ exclaimed Jones. ‘The brute! 
What is he—a money-lender ?” 

“Oh, no, dear friend ; he is a dentist!” 

>__0Cc< 

Younaty : “ Did you ever notice that the matrimonial 
process is like that of making a call? You go to adore, 
you ring a belle, and you givo your namo to a maid.” 

Oldly : “ Yes ; and then you're taken in.” 


SOC 
HIS BUSINESS TO, 

Tury met by chance in tho waiting-room of a railway 
station: 

“My friend,” began the man with the bag full of 
tracts, persuasively, “have you ever reflected on the 
shortness of life, the uncertainty of all things here below, 
and the fact that death is inevitable ?” 

“Have 1?” replied the man in the eh overcoat 
cheerfully, ft Well, I should say so: I’m a life insurance 


agent |’ 


that is to be witnessed in the country during harvest 
time. When a field of grain is cut the chances are that 
there are numbers of rabbits hiding amongst the uncut 
corn: 

The continual noise of the cutting-machine keeps them 
from bolting for a long time, but as the uncut portion of 
the field grows less and less, Mr. Bunny plucks up his 


This type of dog waite for the rabbits to bolt, and, going in 
pursuit, prevents his master getting a shot at them. 


courage and makes a bolt for it from the side opposite to 
where the cutting-machine happens to be. 

This is what the labourers have been waiting for ; they 
have most of them brought their dogs, and directly a 
rabbit shows himeelf, off go the dogs in pursuit, and it is 
just . question whether the rabbit reaches the hedge first 
or not. 

If he does get there he is safe, if not—well, he has had a 
run for his money! A point which adds some excite- 
ment to ect gee is the fact that the field is, of 
course, covered with stooks of corn, and over these little 


Retrtevera are invaluable for catching wounded rabbite and 
restoring birde which have fallen into the water to the 
eportsman, 


bundles of grain both dogs and rabbits very often turn 
complete somersaults in their headlong race for the hedge. 
Add to this the shouting of the excited men, and you have 
a distinctly lively scene. The dogs may not be, strictly 
speaking, sporting dogs; but there is a distinct element 


will | of sport in that race to the hedge ! 


This sight can be seen in the country as a field of grain ie gradually 
cus away. 


PAY IN ADVANCE. 

Tas young man from the country took his green 
necktie and his best girl into a restaurant, and, like some 
other young men, he was disposed to be facetious at the 
waiters expense: 

“‘ Waiter,” he said, I want you to bring me a grilled 
crocodile.” 

“ Yessir,” replied the waiter, perfectly unmoved. 

" And, waiter, bring it with butter.” 

§* Yessir.” 

Then he stood there like a statue for a minute: 

" Well,” said the young man, “aren’t you going to 
bring it?” 

“ essir.”” 

** Why don’t you, then?” 

_* Orders is, sir, that we get pay in advance for crocodiles, 
sir: Orocodiles with butter, sir, are fifteen hundred 
pounds and twopence. If you take it without butter, 
sir, it is only fifteen hundred pounds, sir.” 

The waiter did not amile, but the girl did, and the young 
man climbed down: 

COC 


Way do you wear that ridiculous hat ?” he growled: 

“Do you really think it ridiculous?” she replicd 

iously: ‘ How lovely of you: % was afraid it wasn’t 
quite the style!” 


When you were young you liked Red Indian tales, eh ? Well, there’s a good one just starting in THE SCOUT. 


Toll all your boy friends sbout it. 


| 


THE OPENING CHAPTERS. 


TrerE is nothing particularly inviting about the stone- 
flagged passage leading off the Strand, yet the little cavaloade, 
consisting of Ambrose Drake, a hunchback, wheeling a piano 
with his monkey Chicot scated on the top, and Christine. a 
young, dark girl, seeks it as a place of refuge. 

“T will sing,” the girl says. “I must. Some fool may 
pass this way. Who can tell?” 

“Who can tell?” responds the hunchback. 
here that the great adventure will come.” 

Christine sings a familiar ballad, finishing in dead silence. 
Not a soul is in sight. 

High up on the fifth floor of a hotel, however, a narrow 
section of which overlooks the passage, Gilbert Hannaway 
pushes open the window. He sees the party below, and a 
startling expression comes over his face. 

“The girl, the hunchback, and the monkey,” he exclaims 
softly. ‘‘ In London of all places.” 

Hurriedly making his way to the street below, Hannaway 
strolls along the entry to the passage, and to his utter disgust 
finds he has nothing in his pocket but copper. 

He requests the musicians to wait while he goes back to his 
rooms to fetch something more substantial. 

Christine is suspicious. ‘* We do not want your money,” 
sho says. ‘ Please go away and leave us.” 

But Hannaway is obstinate. ‘ Look here,” he insists. 
“You must not send me away like this. I have been search- 
ing for you for years. Do you remember the afternoon when 
you sang in the Place Madeline ?” 

Christine moves her eyes. That is enough. Ambrose 
releases the handles of his little vehicle. 

Suddenly the world spins round, and Hannaway sees only 
the face of the girl mocking him. Then there is darkness. 

Coming to, he explains to a policeman who is bending over 
him that he has met with an accident, and with a little aid he 
staggers back to the hotel. 

Meanwhile, the cavalcade has hurried on, winding its way 
through the Strand, and finally coming to a halt at a little, 
smoke-begrimed house near Waterloo Bridge on the south 
side. 


“It may be 


Gilbert Hannaway spends-the evening in bed swathed in 
bandages. Awaking from a long doze, he rings for a drink, 
at the same time taking the telephone receiver from beside 
his bed. 

He is put through to Lord Ellingham, a great statesman, 
and tells him of the people he has seen that day. 

The receiver at the other end drops with a clatter, and Lord 
Ellingham breaks out: “‘ For God’s sake tell me who you 
aro!" 

“ An unknown friend, or an enemy—whichever you like,” 
Hannaway replies. 

He disconnects the wires, turns over, and goes to sleep. 

The following morning, quite unknown to Christine, 
Ambrose Drake makes his way to a public library and ferrets 
out the address of Lord Ellingham. He calls on hie lordship 
and insists on his leaving the country, assuring him that, so 
far, Christine knows nothing. ' 

Lord Ellingham fears the girl even more than the hunch- 
back, and he accepts the latter's terms. 

The samo evening, while out with the organ, Ambrose 
loses Christine. Hannaway again eces her, and this time 
he persuades her to go with him toa restaurant. He promises 
to tell her the name and address of the man she is searching 
for if only she will tell him the name of the man whom she 
and the hunchback carried off in Paris. 

Christine refuses. ; 

Following this, Hannaway sees in the evening pagers that 
Lord Ellingham is leaving England owing to ill-health. Hoe 
goes straight to his lordship’s residence, 


THIS SERIAL GRIPS YOU. 


The Story of a Singing Girl, a Hunchback, 


CHAPTER EIGHT. 


Two Men Together. 


Tux Marquis glanced from the card which he held in his 
fingers, towards the man whom his secretary had just 
ushered in. 

“ This is Mr. Hannaway, sir,” the latter remarked. 

The Marquis inclined his head vory aligaly. . 

“I do not understand the purpose of your visit, sir,” he 
said, ‘and I am exceedingly occupied just now. If you will 
kindly explain in a few words what I can do for you, I shall 
be lad. ” 


Gilbert Hannaway bowed, and glanced toward the sceretary. 
“Do you wish me to stay, sir?” the latter acked. 

arquis hesitated for a moment. Then he shook 
his head. 

““No!” he said. ‘ You had better type thoso letters I 
gave you before dinner. Bring them to me in a few 
minutes, and I will sign them.” : 

The secretary bowed and withdrew, closing the door care- 
fully behind him. The Marquis, who was still regarding his 
visitor with a slight frown, motioned him to take a scat. 

“ Sit down, if you will, sir,” he said. ‘“‘ Ican only spare you 
a very few minutes. First of all, let me ask you what is the 
moaning of that extraordinary message which I understand 
came from you last night ?”’ 

Gilbert Hannaway accepted a chair and laid his stick and 
hat upon the table. He drew up ono knee and clasped his 
hands around it. 

“A hunchback, a singing girl, and a monkey!” he 
murmured. “ You see I had been scarching for them, and 
they appoared unexpectedly. It occurred to me for a 
moment that you, too, might be interested to know that 
they wore in London.” 

“But why?” the Marquis asked. ‘ What has such a 
cavalcade as this to do with mo?” 

Hannaway was silent for a moment. 

“ Your lordship,” he said, ‘‘ are we to talk as men who feel 
for the point of the other's rapier in the dark ?_ Or are we to 
lay our cards upon tho table? We may, perhaps, each be 
able to help the other.” 

Tho Marquis glanced toward the door. 

“Mr. Hannaway,” he said, ‘ you comport yourself like a 
sane man, but I frankly admit that your words sccm to me to 
qualify you for a lunatic asylum. Frankly, 1 have no idea 
what you mean.” 

Gilbert Hannaway nodded thoughtfully. 

“ Ah,” he said, “ you prefer that way! Well, it is your 
choice of weapons, for it is I who have sounded the tocsin. 
I understand that your lordship is loaving England 
to-morrow ? ”” 

“Tf Iam,” the Marquis answered, “ I do not conceive it to 
be any concern of yours.” 

“One cannot tell,” Hannaway answered. “ Sometimes 
the little webs of fate which connect our lives with one another 
are almost invisible. There may be something which brings 
us into closer touch than you aro willing to admit. Five 
ar ago, for instance, my lord, things wero different with 

th of us.” 

The Marquis looked at. his visitor long and steadily. 

* Listen,” he said. ‘‘ Five yoars ago I was a penniless 
man. I was leading an adventurous life, and I was to have 
been met with in eirenge places. It is possible that I may 
have met you in some of them. It is possible that I may have 
met you under circumstances which soem to you scarcely in 
keoping with my present position. What of it? at 
concern is it of yours? Are you hore to ask for blackmail ?” 

* You do me an injustice,” Hannaway answered, without 
any sign of anger: ““ Only I too, five years ago, was @ 
wanderer, something of an adventurer, perhaps. It was about 
that time that I began to find life more than ordinarily 
interesting. I was in Paris five yoars ago.” . 

The Marquis bowed. 

“It is possible,” he said indifferently, ‘‘ that I may even 
have had the pleasure of seeing you there. If so, I do not 
remember it. You must permit me to remind you, Mr. 
Hannaway, that you have not as yct given me any excuse, 
call it reason if you will, for your visit.” 

“Thore was a girl,” Hannaway murmured, “a singing 
girl, a hunchback, and a monkey. To-night I had dinner 
with the singing girl. We talked of many things.” 

The Marquis did not at once reply. He turned his back a 
little upon his visitor, and moved toward a chair. 

“You bave read in sue papers perhaps,” he said, a little 
hoarsely, ‘‘ that Iam ill. Iam not fit to be about. You say 
that you dined with a singing girl, and you tell me that as 
‘hoa it were likely to interest me. What do you mean ?” 

* Your lordship,” Hannaway said, “I dined with the girl 
whose life is a search. You know whom she secks. You 
know why she seeks him. You know more than I do of these 
matters, but I know enough to make me sure that you are 
leaving England to-morrow to avoid—ean unpleasant 
encounter.” 

“Mr. Hannaway,” the Marquis _—— 

“We are alone,” Hannaway said. ‘‘ There is no need to 
waste our words. There is a man in France sighing out his 
life behind the walls of a prison. This girl seeks, perhaps, for 
someone to take his place.” 

“ Really,” the Marquis declared, “ you are becoming quite 
interesting.” 

**] am thankful for eo much of your lordship’s considera- 
tion,” Hannaway answered. 

“* She is looking, do I understand, for a substitute?” the 
Marquis asked. 

“She is looking for criminal,” Hannaway answered. 
* She is looking for the man who should be in the place of a 
certain Vicomte de Neuilly.” 


That boys like stories there’s no doub 
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and a Monkey. 


By ANTHONY PARTRIDGE. 


“You have come here to tell me these things, Mr. Hanna- 
way,” the Marquis said. ‘‘ Why?” 

Because,” Hannaway answered, “I expect for my 
information a quid pro quo.” 

“ Naturally,” the Marquis answered. "In tho shape of a 
cheque, may I ask?” 

“T am no blackmailer,” Hannaway said sternly, “ but I 
was in the house at the corner of the Place Noiro un the ght 
when twenty gendarmes were foiled by one man. I ect 
myself to find out who that man was. I have even visite the 
prison. I know that the man who lies there is not th» mao 
they think.” 

“Indeed ?” the Marquis answered. 

"The police themselves,” Hannaway continued, “know 
it, but they are vain, and thoy will not admit that, after 1i!, 
they failed to secure the man with whose name ali France wi; 
ringing during those few months. Only a few people know 
e man who lies in the gaol at Enselle is not tho terziuto 

ean. 

“I am one of the few who know how he made his czcaps 
that night. I was lying with a bullet in my thigh, or I shouid 
have followed even then. Some of you others must havs 
known. Tell me who that man was, Lord Ellingham. Til 
me where I can lay my hands upon him. You owe mo ‘iat 
much for the warning I have given you to-night.” 

The Marquis had settled down in his casy chair. He lit a 
Sianeeti and looked across at his companion with a curious 
smile. 

“* My dear Mr. Hannaway,” ho sald, “ I am delighted that 
I decided to see you. No one has amused me so much for a 
very long time. Pray go on. Tell me more about this Jean 
the Terrible, I think you called him. Who was he, and why 
was he terrible ? And, above all, why do you come to me 
for information about him?” ~ 

“* Because you knew him,” Hannaway answered. “ Because 
you were one of that band of ruffians. Thero, you see, J am 
not over-jealous of my sccret. I have no grudge against vor. 
I understand that things have changed with you, 89 that you 
would prefer to look upon the past as though it had not been. 
But my silence is worth somothing.. The man may be dea, 
or he may be alive. Anyhow, his whereabouts interest me. 
Tell me, even, what his haunts were, what he waa like to look 
at, anything that can help me in my search ? 

The Marquis shook his head. 

“* Mr. Hannaway,” he said, “ you have amused me excer-d- 
ingly, and I am very much obliged for your call, and also the 
warning concerning the young lady, and the monkey, and the 
dwarf. I fancy that you have been taking an overdoss of 
Heine. Let me recommend you to go back to that young 
lady and get rid of your illusions. will probably be abla 
to help you do so.” 

Hannaway nodded, as he stretched out his hand reluctantly 
for his coat and stick. 

“ Ah, well!” he said; “I am not disappointed. The 
old fear still remains, I suppose. The old bonda are still 
oeey drawn. There are ways, even, without your lordaliip’a 

elp.’ 

The Marquis touched the bell. 

**I have enjoyed your call immensely, Mr. Hannaway,” 
he said. ‘ Pray come again some day, when I have returned 
from abroad.” 

“YT shall certainly do myself the honour,” Hannaway 
answered, as he followed the footman out of the room. 


CHAPTER NINE. 
The Message. 


Tau girl paused on the threshold of the sitting-room, and 
opening the door, looked softly in. Drake was lying huddled 
up upon the sofa, his face buried in his arms. cot sat a few 
fect away, regarding him dolefully. At the sound of her 
coming both turned toward the door. Drake sprang to hie 
feet. A little ory broke from his lips. 

“ Christine!" he exclaimed. “‘ You are back again! 
What has happened ? Why did you leave me?” 

She looked at him for a moment steadily. Certainly he 
was a etrange-looking figure. His hair was tangled and 
disarranged. There were patches of red upon his face. His 
clothes were splashed above the knees with mud. She held 
out her hands with a little gesture, almost of aversion. Then 
she slowly n to remove the pins from her hat. 

“ Ambrose,” she said, ‘* you have been drinking.” 

“ God knows I needed to drink!’ he cried. “I was away 


three, Perhaps five minutes. When I came back you were 
gone. I waited, we waited, Chicot and I. When they made 
us move on, we came back We walked on the pave- 


ment, we stood in the street, the hours went, and you did not 
come. Yes, it is true, Christine! Then I drank. What was 
I todo? I could not eat, and I was faint—faint with fear. 
But you have come back,” he added, with a little break in 
his voice. 

* Of course I have come back,” she interposed wearily. 
“ What else was there to do?” 

“ You want something to eat!” he exclaimed eagerly. 

“Not a thing,” she answered. “I have had dinner at a 
restaurant. I have dined, actually dined, Ambrose. Think 
of it. I have seen clean linen, flowers, and silver. I have 
eaten warm, well-cooked food. I have even tasted 
champagne.” 

The joy died out of his face. Once more he was haggard, 

“With whom?” he demanded. “ With whom have you 


him face to face, and you were not there. I was obliged to 
listen to him. It was the i You remember ? 
The one from whom we only last night.” 

*I know,” the dwarf “"Hanneway his name weal 


rt, 
They'll find eome good ones in THE SCOUT. 
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Heaven knows where he came from! He is wel} again, then. 
He was not badly hurt.” i 

“No,” she answered ; “he js quite recovered.” 

“You went to dinner with him ? ” ke exclaimed, his voice 
trembling. ‘‘ Why did you do that? Where did you go? 
Why did you not keep him talking until 1 came ?” 

“It wes no use,” she answered. “ We could not bave 
escaped from him. It was beet to let him talk.” 

“ Yen told him anything ?” Drake asked. 

“ Nothing!” she answered. 

* How much does he know 2?” 

She shook her head thoughtfully. 

" He is one of thoge silent persone,” ehe esid, ‘* who saye 
Jittlc, who asks questions, and whose face never changes. How 
much he knows I could not tell.” 

“Did he come home with you ? ” Drake Cemanded. ‘* Does 
he know where we live?” 

“He knows nothing,” she anewered. 

“Tell me,” Drake asked. ‘‘ What if we fail also in 
London?” 

“We cannot fail,” she answered. “ We must find him. 
He is here somewhere. I know it. We are in the same city. 
In time we must come face to face. Then he shall know 
what it is to hear words of truth. He shall hear what a 
woman, even though she be cnly a girl, thinks of a traitor.” 

“It is a great city, this,” ho said thoughtfully. ‘* We may 
search day by day, month by month, even year by year, and 
the one person for whom wo look, may escape us.” 

“ We must take our chance,” the gurl answered doggedly. 
“He must be found. In time we shall find him. I am eure 

“ And meantime we starve,” Drake muttered—" you and 
Chicot and I. The pennies come hardly all the time, and the 
organ is wearing badly. The man told me to-day that I 
should have to pay for two fresh notes. It is the damp and 
*he rain that do it. What a country it is, Christine!” 

She saw the gicam in hie eyes, and she anewered him almost 


roughly. . 

“Oh, I know!” ehe said. ‘ You are longing for the 
sunshine, for the smell of flowers, the warm south winds. 
Don't you think that I, too, miss them? It is a hidcous 
country, this, but we have not oursclves to think of. 
Remember the man whose life is worse even than ours, who 
waits, who has nothing else to do but wait and hope.” 

“It shall be as you say,” Drake anewered. ‘ We will 
stay, if you will have it so.” 

“Stay we must!” the girl anewcred passionately. "It 
it not of my choice, it is not a mattcr of will. We are here. 
We must remain here.” 

Where was a tap at the door. The child entered who 
carried up Christine's breakfast. She held in her hand a 
twisted bag of paper. 

A gent. left this ere for you!” ehe explained. 

Christine unfolded the note with curious fingers. 

" For me?” she repeated. ‘‘ A gentleman left it for me?” 

Drake came softly nearer, with darkening face. The child, 


, 


who saw prospecta of trouble, my Christine read a 
few lines, scrawled acroes a half sheet of paper, and her 
eyes flashed. 

“ Look, Ambrose!” she cried. ‘"Sce! It is a message 


from the skies, this. Read!” 
“I cannot read!” he muttercd. 
She read it out to him. 


* Be at Victoria Station when the ecven o'clock train kaves 
for the Continent to-morrow. Watch the passengers.” 


There was no signature, nothing on the back or the front 
of the paper by which they could tell from whom it had come. 
Christine's eyes were on fire with excitement. 

“* To-morrow !” she cried. ‘' The eleven o’clock train at 
Victoria !” 

“ Who sent you that note ?”? Drake demanded. 

She laughed. Her fingers went to her lips, and ebe threw 
en imaginery kiss. 

“T cannot tell,” she answered, “ but these are for him 
and more, wherever he may be.” 


“My eyee are dim.” 


CHAPTER TEN. 
At the Station. 


At seven o’clock in the morning there were few people 
ttirring in the miserable lodging-house where the hunchback 
and the girl had their quarters. 

From his secret hiding-place Drake came stealing with 
soft footateps into their little eitting-room. He etruck a 
match and lit a stove, slipped out of the front door, and 
from a neighbouring shop bought rolls and butter and fresh 
milk. These he put carefully on one side. 

For himself oF peoreg from the cupboard two emall 
Pieces of stale bread, some rancid butter, and a teapot, with 
which he prepared for himself come unnameable compound. 
Then he arranged the girl’s breakfast upon the tray, eet the 
kettle once more upon the stove, and commenced his meal. 

Up and down the little room he walked, listening intently 
for any sound in the sleeping house. His face was drawn 
and tense with emotion. 

Sometimes as he walked he cracked the fointe of his long 
fingers. Sometimes he paused to wipe the damp fear from his 
forehead. Would she come? Was ho going to lose her ? 
Would she oversleep, perhaps, or change her mind ? 

In his heart he knew that none of these things were probable. 
He knew that the great sickening fear which had taken 
Possession of him, would soon be realised. 

How he cursed the anonymous eender of those few lincs! 

Sho would go, he was sure of it! Soon he would hear her 
footsteps upon tho stairs, and ece her hurry into the room, 
he this new animation upon her face, which had never left 
er since she had received the letter. She would wish him 

-bye carelessly as usual, and eho would go out of the 
read never to return. He was sure of it, eure of it, he told 
meelf, with a little sob of agony. What was there to keep 
her in this bondage of misery, when once the way of escape 
was made manifest ? 

Eight o'clock struck, and then half-past. Nine, and thero 
was no sound of her coming. A faint, impossible hope 
+ er trou to — his pulses. Sometimes eho slept lato ! 

she should do eo to-day, if she ehould fail to reach the 


station in time, the man might go. There would be nothing 
left for her but to stay with him. 

She would hate him moro than ever for not having called 
her. What did it matter ? There was little he had from her 
save ungracious words. She would be with him still. She 
would walk by his side. She would accept day by day his 
constant service. He prayed that she might bo late. 

In vain! Nine o’clock had scarcely struck before he heard 
her step upon the stairs. He raised his hands high above his 
head in a littlo gesturo of despair. Then, with a queer little 
sob, which eomchow or other he contrived to suppres:, he 
took the coffee-pot in his hand and poured in the hot water. 

** Your breakfast is ready, Christine,” he said. ‘* I thought 
that you would take it downstairs this morning.” 

Christine nodded carelessly. In that first fadive glance, 
he had noticed, with sinking heart, that she was wearing 
her best hat, and that her clothes, shabby though they were, 
had been carefully brushed. She wore gloves, too, and a 
little piece of lace at her throat. There could no longer be any 
doubt about it. She was going to the station. She was 
going to obey the summons sent her from this unknown 
source. She sat down at the table, and drank her coffee 
slowly. Sho was a little pale. Thero were dark rims under 
her eyes, which epoke of a eleepless night. 

‘* You are not coming with me, then ?”’ she asked abruptly. 

“No!” he answered. 

“I shall come back,” she said, “ auyhow. I shall come 
back for a little time, whatever happens.” 

He turned away that she might not sec his face. 

‘*T wonder,” he said thoughtfully. 

In his heart he did not wonder at all. He felt that the 
end had come. It was there like a dead weight over his 
heart. After she had finished her coffee she rose and drew 
on her gloves. 

‘“‘ They tell me,” she said, ‘“ that it takes an hour to walk 
to Victoria from here. I think I will start.” 

“‘ There is a railway that goes underground,” he said. ‘I 
have sevenpence here.” 

He held out the coins and laid them, with shaking fingers, 
upon the table. She took them up and ewept them into ber 


pocket. 

“TY will take the money,” she said, “in case it comes on 
to rain. If not, I would rather walk.” 

She rose to her feet, and then, with a sudden impulse, she 
turned round towards him. Her eyes for a moment lost 
their faraway look. The lines of her face scemed to soften. 

‘“* Good-bye, Ambrose!” she said. ‘* Won't you wish me 
fortune ? Remember, it is for your sake as well as mine.” 

He threw himself suddenly on his knecs before her. His 
long fingers caught at her skirts. His eyes wero full of 
passionate tears. 

‘Don’t go,” he cried. ‘‘ There is danger; and I am 
afraid. I am afraid that you will not come back. I can 
earn more money. I will et up earlier. I will go out in the 
evenings, Chicot and I. ere are many who do well on the 
streets, when people are going and coming from the theatres. 
You shall have more clothes, I swear that you shall. Don't 
go away, Christine. I am afraid.” 

She looked at him with the tolerant amazement of one 


who sees an unexpected passion seize hold of a child. 
‘“*My dear Ambrose,” she said, drawing her skirts away 
from c'inging fingers, ‘“‘don’t be absurd! Sit up, and 
remember that you are a man; remember that this is what 
we came hero for, what we have been looking for ever since 
we started the quest. A few shillings a day more—what do 
you think that that could mean to me? I am tired of this 
wretched poverty. I want another life from beginning to 
end. If I do not find it soon, I think that I shall go mad!" 

Already ho was conscious of the futility of his effort. He 
dragged himeelf up to his feet. He was feeling very weak 
and Very old. 

“ Another life?” he muttered. ‘“ Yes, I understand!” 

She threw him a farewell nod. 

“You have been very kind, Ambrose,” she said. ‘* Do 
not be afraid that I shall forget it.” 

She left the room, and from the window he watched her 
cross the road and sct her face westwards. He r ‘ised a 
new blitheness in her step, a new grace in the way she held 
her skirts and carried her head. The hope which had been 
almost crushed in her, was alive once more. The signs of it 
were all there, a torment to him. 

He turned back into the room as she disappeared, finding 
it strangely empty. She was gone, and in his very misery he 
was hopeless. Something vital had been torn from his life. 
He sat on the edge of the couch, and Chicot leaped on to his 
shoulder. 

° ° ° ° ° 

At twenty minutes to cleven there was all the pleasant 
bustle on the platform at Victoria which precedes the 
departure of the Continental train. 

iles of registered luggage were being checked and looked 
over by their owners. The people who had arrived early 
were walking up and down the platform, saying good-bye to 
their friends. Busy inspectors were scrutinising the labels 
to find the engaged carriages. The boy who sold seats in 
the French tenia was doing a thriving business. 


Gilbert Hannaway was sauntcring by the bookstall, turning 
over magazines and glancing frequently tovard the main 
entrance, where Christine was standing, pale and expectant. 
A few minutes before the hour, Jord Ellingham, leaning a 
little upon the arm of his secrovary, and preceded by a tall 
footman, came through on to the platform. 

He looked neither to the right nor to the Icft, but walked 
straight through the press of people to take his place in the 
train. Hannaway, whose emotions were not easily aroused, 
felt himself suddenly thrilled as he watched the girl. 

He saw in her faco a new thing. He saw an expression 
which never before had he scen in the eyes of any living 


rson. 
She had staggered a little back, and was leaning slight] 
against the w Her hands were stretched out as thoug 


to hide from her the sight of some terrible thing. Her lips 
were a little parted. Her eyes had grown larger, distended, 
terrified. As though against her will, they followed the 
movements of the man who passed so close to her. They 
followed him across the platform. They saw him pass, the 
central figure of an obsequious-looking group, to the reserved 
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iage awaiting him. Her hands clutched st the air. She 
geomed almost as though she would have fallen. 

Gilbert Hannaway crossed the platform towards her. 

“ Have you not to say to 2” he asked, pointing 
to the carriage, the door of which was now closed. 

The girl looked at him with unseeing eyes. She started to 
cross the platform, and at that moment Lord Ellingham came 
to the window to give some ape instructions to the 
footman. His eyes met the girl's, and for the seoond time 
during the morning Gilbert Hannaway was thrilled. He saw 
the man at the carriage-window break off in the middle of a 
sentence, saw him clutch the sides of the door for sup 
saw in his faco something of that same look which had 
a moment before in the eyes of the girl who was going now 
towards him. 

Hannaway stood rooted to the spot. It was one of the 
a tragedies of life being played out before his eyes, 

tween these two, the man ay the girl, torn both by some 
strange, incomprehensible emotion. 

The whistle of the train blew. Lord Ellingham threw open 
the door of his carriage. 

“Let her in,” he said hoarsely to the inspector. 

The people who stood around looked from the girl to him 
in amazement. Penton, his secretary, was too amazed to 
utter a word. The footman could not think of one to utter. 
Only the inspector, with his mind upon his duties, was able 
to make any remark at all. 

“The young lady won't be going on, sir ? " he asked. “We 
exe off now. There's no time——” 

Lord Ellingham stretched out his hands and drew her into 
the carriage. The train was already moving. There was 
no opportunity for any other protest. Those who wero left 
ie the platform, and had witnessed the little scene, gazed 
atter the train in amazement. Only Gilbert Hannaway 
understood, and he very dimly, something of the meaning 
of what had happened. 


ODRRRARAROOD RO aoeoeaers seeseeaSseaOS 00 EE uqCN"00™ , 
CHAPTER ELEVEN. 
The Man who Stared. 


Ti:REE nights later Gilbert Hannaway sat at dinner in one 
of the most famous restaurants of Paris. His companion— 
he had many friends on the other side of the Channel— 
touched him on the arm. 

““My dear Gilbert,” she said, “‘ you ask me to point out 
to you what I should recognise as the real Parisian type, the 
absolutely smart woman. Look, I show her to you. ‘There, 
the girl in the black dress and the hat with white feathers. 
Believe me, that is the last thing which Paris can show you. 
Her shoes, her jewels, her furs, the cut of that long jacket, 
the little dog she has under her arm, with the gold collar— 
they are all of the moment, the latest thing. There is your 
type for you.” 

Gilbert Hannaway was used to surprises, but this onc left 
him staring open-eyed, and for 8 moment speechless, at the 
girl and the elderly man, her escort, who, preceded by a 
couple of matires @hétl, and leaving in their train a little 
wake of attendants—a page-boy, a cloakroom attendant, and 
the hurrying manager of the restaurant himself—were 
penta towards a table in the middle of the room, which 

ad evidently been reserved for them. 

Marvellous transformation as it might seem, Hannaway 
never had @ second doubt as to the personality of the woman 
vhom his companion had pointed out. It was the girl whom 
three days before he had seen drawn into the train at Victoria, 
shabby, bewildered. dressed in the same clothes in which sho 
had tramped the streets, singing to the miscrable music ground 
out by the hunchback, her companion. 

Hannaway drew a little breath. He looked across the 
restanrant, but he saw a dark alley leading from the Strand, 
he saw the raindrops glitte about the dingy gas-lamps 
and falling softly upon the soaked flags. 

Ho saw the little group gathered around the piano, with 
its cracked notes and wheezy chords. He saw the figure of 
the hunchback bent over his task, the girl, with white, still 
face, singing as though in sullen defiance of the emptincss 
around her. 

He saw the monkey sitting on the barrow, with something 
of the hopelessness of the other two reflected in his own 
changeless face. Even the sound of her voice seemed to 
reach him as he sat thero. Then it all faded away. He heard 
her laugh as sho turned softly to her companion. 

Already it seemed to him that the beauty which had lain 
dormant beneath her white, strained fcatures, was subtly 
re-a - iteelf. Hannaway called for tho bill. 

“Let us 


go,” he said to his companion. “We have only 
five minutes to get to the ‘ Capucines. 
* * e * 


Christine toyed with her caviare, and testod the temperature 
of the champagne, with the air of one to whom these things 
were part of the routine of life. She nodded her approval to 
the anxious sommelier, and turned to her companion. 

‘““ There are no English people here,” she ail “You need 
not look so worried.” 

The Marquis shrugged his shoulders. 

“One cannot tell,” he answered. ‘“‘ There are always 
English people. There was a young man who has just left. 
I could not see his face, but his figure was English. I think 
it is imprudent, this dining in public. for many reasons.” 

Christine laughed softly. Her voice seemed to have lost 
its ill-natured ring. 

“If you had dined,” she said, “as T have dined for the 
last few years, I think that you would not'mind a little risk.” 

“* Incidentally,” he remarked politely, “ the risk is mine, 
not yours.” 

“ We share it,” she answered carelessly. 
let us spoil our dinner by imagining things.” 

Her companion had not the air of a man to whom the 
enjoyment of anything just at that moment was possible. 
He was looking paler and thinner even than when he had 
left England. ere were deep lines about his mouth. His 
eyes seemed set further back. He had the uneasy, self- 
conscious look of the man who wonders all the time whether 
he is observed. 

“One should cultivate the art of forgetfulness,” she 
remarked. ‘‘ What delicious truffles!” 


“ Come, do not 


You are 


, and you come from hard times. For me it is different. 
think that after to-night I shall hire » chaperone for you, 
and send you out alone. 

“ As you will,” she answered carelessly, “ although,” she 
added, smiling at him, “I prefer the present conditions. 
Look at sie big mine copoie eee rl in red. How 
he stares! Soon I that the little will cal] him to 
account. She is ting already.” 

The Marquis his forehead, and it was damp. He 
pushed his plate away un . 

“1 will not dothis again,” he muttered. “I will not show 


Look at the 
no one?” 


myself at these places with you, or even alone. 

man again, Christine. Does he remind you of 

She shook her head. 

He reminds me more than anything,” she said, smiling, 
hippopotamus.” 

I seem to see him,” the Marquis muttered, “ with a beard 


of my 
We may be, but the 


She shru: her shoulders. 

“You seek misery open-handed,” she remarked. 

He raised his glass to his lips, and set it down empty. 

“You are right,” he said. “I will be more reasonable. 
At the same time I shall leave Paris to-morrow. I loathe 
tho place. It reminds me of everything that I have struggled 
to forget. You are your own mistress. You shall do as you 
choose. Remember that every newspaper in England has 
announced my departure for Bordhigera. I was to have 
stayed here for the night only. To-morrow I shall leave.” 

“And I?” the girl asked. 

“You can do as you choose?’ he answered. “TI cannot 
take you with me, of course. You know that. You can 
engage an apartment here, or you cén go back to London.” 

Christine was plainly dissatisficd. She met once more the 
stare of the bulbous-faced man opposite, and routed him 
completely. Then she proceeded with her dinner for a few 
minutes in silence. 

“T think,” she said at last, ‘‘ that I should like to come 
with you.” 

Toru Ellingham shook his head irritably. 

“That is precisely what you cannot do,” he answered. 
“T am going to a very small place where everyone is known, 
and their comings and goings arc commented upon in the 
papers. I could not take you, of course. You must know 
that. And my appearance with you in public. except on one 
or two very rare occasions, would be impossible.” 

“Am I so very outrée ?” she asked, with upraised eyebrows. 

“ You are nothing of the sort, and you know it very well,” 
he answered. ‘ At the same time young ladies of your age 
and attractions do not travel about the country alone, and 
when they do, they would be impossible companions for a 
middle-aged and respectable politician such as myeclf.” 

“You will have to get me a chaperone,” she declared. 

“In England,” he answered, “that will be possible. 
Hero in Paris one could not be hired at a moment's notice. 
You are in too much of a hurry, my dear Christine. Live 
somewhere quictly for a few months. Aiter all that you 
have been through, I should think that that alone would be 
change enough.” 

She turned and looked at him for a moment thoughtfully. 
“Have vou never considered,” she asked, “that I might 
perhaps be lonely ?” 

He reflected upon the matter for a moment, as though it 
were some altogetlicr now idea which had been presented to 
bim. ; 

“I havo never looked upon you,” he said frankly, ‘‘ as 
being like other girls. I have no doubt, when one comes to 
think of it, that you must have found your recent companion- 
ship a little trying.” 

She shuddered. 

“Don't!” she begged. 

“ Still,” he added, “I cannot perform miracles. There 
are some ways in which you must work out your own 
salvation. That will come in time. Confound that fellow 
opposite! He never takes his eyes off us. Seo, he’s writing 
a note now. Mattre d'hitels” 

The man who was passing stopped with a low bow. The 
Marquis indicated the table opposite with a slight movement 
of his head. 

“ That man.” he said, ‘ has annoyed us ever since we camo 
in. He does nothing but stare at Madame and myself. Who 
is he? Do you know his name?” 

The man shook his head. He was distressed that milord 
should have been annoyed. The man opposite, he was un- 
known. He had been seen but once or twice before in the 
restaurant. He was probably some bourgeois person, unused 
to behave in the presence of people of brecding. Would 
milord care to change his tablo ? 

The Marquis shook his head. 

“Tt is not worth while,” he said. ‘‘ We have ncarly finished 
dinner. At the same time I must confess that I am a little 
curious concerning that person. You do not know his 
name ?* 

“ Unfortunately, no, milord,” the man answered. 

The Marquis stretched out meditatively a hundred-frano 
note upon the table before him. He lowered his voice almost 
to a whisper. 

“He has sent for the chasseur,” he said. ‘* He is handing 
him s note. If you will let me know, before I Jeave the 
to whom that note was addressed, this will be 

ours.” 
d The mattre d'hétel departed with an understanding bow. 
Christine glanced at her companion with a amile, half amused, 
half scornful. 

“ Even the shadows terrify you,” she said. 

The Marquis dropped his eye-glass. Once moro he had 
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excellent simple ecience feature. 


~restiage glacial contempt, the scrutiny of his opposite 

‘I am not so sure,” he said, ‘‘ whether it is a shadow. I 
seem to remember that man’s face with a brown beard 
thinner———” ? 

Christine laughed softly. 

“If this is to be our last evening,” ehe said, laying her 
hand for a moment upon his, “ you mast not be so foolish, 
see they are going now. They will not annoy you any 
longer. 

e man rose. He was a great, coarse-looking creature, 
with heavily-lidded oyes and close-out hair—a Frenchman, 
but of a larger and grosser type than is commonly met with. 
By his side his companion seemed almost like @ doll. She, 
too, glanced often and enviously at Christine as she buttoned 
up her jacket and turned to leave the restaurant. They 
passed through the swing-door and disappoared into tis 
street, and a moment or two later the matire d'hétel came 
hurrying up the room. He laid a small folded picce of paper 
before the Marquis. 

“The name and address milord desired,” he said, with 9 


bow. 

The Marquis pushed the note across the table and waited 
till he had disappeared. Then he softly unfolded the piccs 
of paper and, spreading it out on the table before him, 
adjusted his eye-glass and leaned down. Christine felt t's 
sudden start, which seemed to shake every nerve in his body. 
She felt the hand on which hers was resting turn cold a3 ize. 
When she looked into his face she was alarmed. 

“Be careful,” she said. “ They are looking at you fro:n 
the door.” 

The Marquis recovered himself, poured out a glass of wins, 
and drank it off. 

“© Come,” he said, rising a little unsteadily to his fect, ‘‘ ws 
must go.” 

“ Let me see the-name,” she whispered. 

His fingers released the crumpled piece of paper. It 
stared up at her, scrawled in thick black lead characters: 

“ Monsieur Pierre, 
‘*7, Place Noire, 
Montmartre.” 


(Another Jong instalment next week.) 
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SHE WASN’T SUPERSTITIOUS. 

“Mary, Mary!” cried Mrs. Johnson to her maid, 
“ whatshallIdo? I’ve just hod a most dreadful accident, 
and don’t know what’s going to happen. I’ve broken 
my new hand-glass, and you know how unlucky it is to 
break a looking-glass. It means seven years’ unhappiness." 

“ Lor’, mum,” replied Mary, “don’t you set no heed oa 
that. Look at me ; I’m not fretting, and I’ve just broken 
the large picr-glass in the drawing-room.” 


““T'vz been reading about one of them rich men wot’s 
got er suit of clothes for every day in the week,” said ons 
tramp to another. 

_ “That's nothin’ ;so’aveI: This is it I've got on now | ” 


Mrs. Stvss : “ This paper says that an Oxford M.A. is 
blacking shoes in Bradford.” > 

Mr. Stubb: “Gracious! That proves that a man with 
a college education is of some use after all!” 


MODESTY. 

ScrrpBLem, the editor of the “ Mudville Scraper,” was 
a modest man. He believed in modesty—even in jour- 
nalism. He thought it paid no botter for | newspap:t 
than for a man continually to be bragging: 

A prospectus was once drawn up for him: Thers 
were several blatantly boastful pacegte pte in it, and 
Scribblem ran bis pencil through them all. 

“If I let this go,” he said, “ it would be pretty nearly a8 
bad as the epitaph that the young widow carved on her 

husband’s tomb. This epitaph read :— 

<< Sacred to the memory of John James Greer, aged 
eighty-four, who departed this life bitterly regretting that 
he must leave for ever the most beautiful and best of 
wives.’ ” 

— ste 

Hexen: * Why, he yawned threo times while I was 
talking to him !’ 

Myrtle: “ Perhaps he wasn’t yawning. He may have 
been trying to say something!” 


a eal 


“ For my part, I don’t see any more harm in a gaue of 
cards than in a game of chess.” 
“ But I consider the associations.” 
“* What associations ? ” ; 
“Why, at chess you play with two bishops, while ab 
cards you play with four knaves.” 
oe § ee 

MAY COME BACK FOR THE HOUSE. | 
Guosts and weird apparitions were said to appcat 5 
the empty house, and they wero not an inducement to 
possible tenants, so the agent had it elaborately done up 
and decorated, and by way of a tempting bait he had some 
expensive gas fittings put up in all the rooms. 

The next week he heard that some bold man had beea 
after the house. His heart leapt with hope and expect 
tion, and he rushed off in frantic excitement to the houso 
keeper of the haunted mansion. 

“This is splendid,’ he gasped. 
the house, hasn’t he?” 

“Tdon't know, sir, I’m sure: Perhaps he'll come back 
for the house. He's taken all the gas fittings.” 


« Someone has taken 
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